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GENERAL SUMMARY. 

The preponderance of Oriental discoveries and investigations is the 
characteristic of the News in this number ; and to such an extent that it 
has been found necessary, from want of space, to defer until the next issue 
the latter part of the News. 

There is renewed activity in Egypt. Messrs. Fraser and Newberry, 
under the auspices of the Exploration Fund and with the hearty support 
of the English, French, and native authorities, have begun what is hoped 
will prove a complete and thorough archaeological survey of Egypt. The 
excavations for the Fund have been undertaken on the site of Herakleou- 
polis by M. Naville ; and Mr. Petrie, whom we welcome back to Egypt, 
has commenced excavations in the cemetery of the ancient empire at 
Medum. The season promises to be fruitful, though not sensational. In 
the meantime, the study of Egyptian papyri continues to enrich the do- 
main of Greek texts, and, together with fragments of Plato's Phaidon, 
Euripides' Antiope, Menandros, Epicharmos, and several anonymous poems, 
there comes the announcement of the discovery of Aristotle's Descrip- 
tion of the Constitution of Athens. There never was a time when papyri 
came to light in such quantities, and further discoveries are confidently 
awaited. It would seem as if we had only begun to appreciate the inter- 
est of Mr. Petrie's excavations at Kahun. The use of the round arch and 
of proto-Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian capitals and columns, both of wood 
and of stone, are facts of the greatest importance for the history of archi- 
tecture, dating as they do from the xn dynasty, if we accept Mr. Petrie's 
conclusions. No less interesting is the similarity between the houses of 
Kahun and those of the Greeks and Romans. As an offset, we still hear 
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echoes of Vandalism from various parts of Egypt. The reports from 
Tun I8i a show that the recent archaeological campaign, carried on actively 
at seven centres, was the most fruitful ever undertaken. It is to be re- 
gretted that detailed and early reports of these investigations appear not 
to have been published. M. de Morgan continues to report on his inves- 
tigations in the early cemeteries of Eussian Armenia, fourteen of which 
have been studied, which he divides into four groups or periods. For 
Babylonia the novelties are more literary than archaeological, for Dr. 
Peters has not yet made public his report on the excavations at Nippur, 
which, during the last weeks, were extremely fruitful. Mr. Pinches re- 
ports two interesting facts : the existence of a new Akkadian story of the 
Creation, and the true reading of the name of the Babylonian Herakles, 
which is not Izdubar but Gilgamesh. 

Professor Sayce states with great clearness the results recently ascer- 
tained in regard to the early history of Arabia from the inscriptions found 
by Glaser and other explorers. They are revolutionary, and place be- 
fore us the picture of a very early purely Shemitic civilization, dating 
back certainly to the third millenium b. c, with an advanced culture and 
an extensive dominion, stretching at one time to the frontiers of Egypt. 
Among other results is that the Shemitic alphabet was neither a Phoenician 
invention nor derived from Egypt, thus bringing about a good riddance 
of the fallacy of its evolution from the Hieratic script. It cannot be 
doubted that the study of these numerous Arabic inscriptions will be of 
the greatest interest to students of the Old Testament. The Hittites con- 
tinue to be a bone of contention : Dr. Puchstein denies that they are the 
authors of the sculptures either of Northern Syria or of Asia Minor, and 
places these works at a comparatively late date. There is nothing of much 
importance from Palestine except the discovery that in the xv cent. b. c, 
before the entrance of the Hebrews, Jerusalem was already called by that 
name and was governed by a semi-independent king. Phoenicia furnishes 
two items of interest — a study on the rock-cut figures of Kana, and the 
welcome information that the magnificent sarcophagi found at Sidon are 
being published by Hamdi Bey, the first number of whose work has lately 
been issued by Leroux (Paris). The most complete description yet made 
— tinged with the enthusiasm which these great works arouse in all who 
have seen them — has been contributed by Dr. Peters to the N. Y. Nation 
(Jan. 8 and 15, 1891). 

The investigations in Asia Minor have been continued, but without re- 
markable results. Mr. Bent makes an interesting identification in Hiera- 
polis = Kastabala. M. Huart gathers a harvest of Mussulman inscriptions, 
and the inexhaustible supply of its classic epigraphy furnishes many papers 
to the reviews of the French and German schools. Professor Ramsay's 
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most interesting notes concern some "Hittite" rock-cut sculptures at 
Fraktin and a relief of the same style at Bor. The death of Dr. Sohlie- 
mann will not put an end to the excavations at Hissarlik : it is announced 
that Mrs. Schliemann, as a tribute to his memory, -will complete them in 
the spring. They will be under the skilful direction of Dr. Dorpfeld, who 
recently reported on the latest excavations and the future plans. 

Of interest for prehistoric Greece is the renewed investigation of the 
Pelasgians, who are declared by Trendelenburg (following Milchhofer) 
to be the creators and carriers of what we term the Mykenaian civiliza- 
tion — with its akropoli, bee-hive tombs, and early work in gold and other 
metals. At Athens there have been found important parts of the large 
Eoman market-place. A call for the better protection of the sculptures 
left exposed in Athens is counterbalanced by a movement to restore to 
Athens the Elgin marbles ; if this be realized it would be an unparalleled 
proof of disinterestedness. Delphoi is to be excavated, whether by the 
Americans or by the French has yet to be determined. The site of the 
famous sanctuary of the Amyklaian Apollon did not yield what was ex- 
pected. None of the Archaeological Schools are at present engaged in 
excavations of interest, though quite a number are being planned, such as 
investigations in the Peloponnesos by the German school. The theatre at 
Megalopolis is to be entirely cleared and put in order for exhibition. Ex- 
cavations at Rhamnous have cleared the earlier and the later temple. 
The discovery of a statue of Themis in the smaller temple appears to 
show that there were not two temples of Nemesis, but that Themis was 
worshipped in the smaller one. 

Italy presents a great number and variety of excavations, although 
none of salient importance. Signor Orsi's report on the temples at Lokroi 
is extremely valuable for the study of Greek architecture, and has there- 
fore been given in our summary an unprecedented amount of space. We 
await with interest further light on the statue attributed to Praxiteles 
found at Verona, as, though certainly not an original, it may give us a 
new type of Praxitelian invention. Bologna and Corneto continue to 
yield prehistoric and Etruscan tombs. Discoveries in the Etruscan ne- 
cropolis of Giardino Margherita at Bologna throw new light on the artistic 
influence of Hellenism on Etruria Circumpadana as well as on Central 
and Maritime Etruria. There is an unusually interesting series of items 
concerning Christian and Renaissance art. The discovery, in Rome, of the 
basilica of Pope Sylvester I (314-26), containing the tombs of six popes, 
promises to be of importance for Christian archaeology. 

The news for Spain, France, Germany, England, America, etc., is de- 
ferred until the next issue. 
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AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 

Egypt Exploration Fund. — Archaeological Survey of Egypt* — We quote 
the following circular just issued : " The President and Committee of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund have decided to commence an exhaustive Arch- 
aeological Survey of Egypt. For this purpose, the services of two gentle- 
men have been engaged — Mr. George Fraser, a skilled civil engineer and 
practical explorer ; and Mr. Percy E. Newberry, a specially-trained stu- 
dent, who has qualified himself by a careful study of all the printed and 
MS. materials bearing upon the subject, and who is also a good photo- 
grapher. Acting with the approval and support of the Director of the 
Ghizeh Museum, Mr. Fraser and Mr. Newberry have begun work this 
month (December) in the southern part of the province of Minieh, in the 
Mudiriyeh of Minieh, Upper Egypt ; a district peculiarly rich in sepulchral 
monuments of the xn dynasty, including the recently-mutilated tombs of 
Berscheh and Beni-Hasan, and the celebrated Speos Artemidos. It is 
hoped that Messrs. Fraser and Newberry may complete their survey of 
this district during their first and second seasons ; and that by the close 
of their second campaign, they will have measured and planned the mon- 
uments, copied and photographed the inscriptions, sculptures and wall- 
paintings, and taken note of all the depredations which have recently been 
committed. Thus, an exact record will for the first time be made of the 
existing antiquities belonging to at least one section of the map of Egypt, 
and an authoritative standard of reference will be obtained wherewith to 
collate and correct such errors as have inevitably crept into inscriptions 
copied and published at an earlier period, when photography was not em- 
ployed. The first district being exhausted, they hope to undertake equally 
important scenes of work for many an ensuing season ; and so on, if funds 
and circumstances permit, till the whole of this great task is accomplished. 

" The results of each year's work, with maps, photographs, translations 
and summaries of inscriptions, will be published in volumes uniform with 
the Annual Memoirs of the Egypt Exploration Fund. That the Survey 
may be as complete as possible, the surveyors propose to collate existing 
texts with the copies made by all early travellers, in order to fill up lacunae, 
and verify the damage done since the commencement of the century. For 
this purpose, they have already taken careful copies of all published texts 
belonging to the province of Minieh, besides thoroughly sifting the mag- 
nificent portfolios of drawings of the late Robert Hay (1825-37), preserved 
in the library of the British Museum, and the very valuable collection of 
sketches, etc., by the late Sir J. Gardner "Wilkinson, which, through the 
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liberality of Sir Vauncey Crewe, Bart., have been deposited with Professor 
E. Stuart Poole for the use of the officers of the Survey. It would largely 
promote the objects of the Survey, if those who possess unpublished pho- 
tographs and copies of texts, wall-sculptures, etc., would kindly follow the 
generous example of Sir Vauncey Crewe. The co-operation of many 
foreign scholars including such as have charge of the unpublished treasures 
of various European museums, has already been promised. 

" A Special Fund having been opened for the support of the Archae- 
ological Survey, donations and subscriptions for this purpose are earnestly 
solicited. Subscriptions will be gratefully received by the Honorary Sec- 
retary, Miss Amelia B. Edwards, The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol; by the Bev. W. C. Winslow, D.D., LL.D., Vice-President of 
the Fund, 525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

"Amelia B. Edwards, 

" Vice-President and Honorary Secretary. 
" December 20th, 1890." 

Explorations/or the season of 1890-91. — Mr. Naville is expected to arrive 
in Cairo before long, and to commence excavations for the Fund on the site 
of Herakleoupolis. — Athenaeum, Dec. 13. 

Flinders Petrie-8 Excavations. — Mr. Flinders Petrie has obtained 
permission to excavate this winter at Medum and Lisht. He intends to 
begin operations in the third-dynasty cemetery at Medum. — Athen., Dec. 13. 

The Petrie Papyri. — Mr. Flinders Petrie lately brought from Egypt a 
number of Greek papyri which he submitted to the examination of Pro- 
fessors Sayce and Mahaffy. After their preliminary notice in the Acad- 
emy of Sept. 6, Professor Mahaffy contributes two extensive notes to the 
Athenasum of Oct. 25 and Dec. 6, from which we extract the following. 

The Acts of a Greek Probate-Court in the Fayoum. — Mr. Petrie found a 
small necropolis at a village called Kurob, about six hours' ride from the 
ancient capital of the Fayoum, the Greek Crocodilopolis, now Medinet-el- 
Fayoum. The mummies which he there examined were all of the Ptole- 
maic period. He observed that these cases were made up of layers of papy- 
rus, glued together so as to make the thick carton, which was then glazed 
and polished. When this gluing has been carefully done, it is impossible 
to separate the layers, and, indeed, the cases were riddled by insects which 
live on the glue or gum. But in some instances the process had been care- 
lessly carried out ; the layers of papyrus were merely laid together, and 
so he was able to recover a large number of pieces of papyrus covered with 
Greek and demotic writing, which had been obtained and used as waste 
paper by the artisans who made the cases. The Greek papyri Mr. Petrie 
submitted to Mr. Sayce and to me for examination last August. "We 
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found them to consist of three classes of documents. First, there were 
three pieces, fragments of the classics which the Greek settlers in the 
Fayoum had brought with them or copied out for literary reasons. They 
comprise small portions of the Phaidon of Plato, in a very beautiful and 
careful hand ; the concluding scene of the lost Antiope of Euripides — 
some eighty lines in a very careless and much effaced MS. ; and a para- 
graph or two on the duties of a " companion " by some rhetorician whom 
we have as yet failed to determine. These classical texts we shall publish 
in the next number of Hermathena (the journal of the University of Dub- 
lin). Secondly, there are a large number of short letters, memoranda, 
and accounts relating to land questions, royal decrees, and other internal 
affairs of the Fayoum under the first three Ptolemies, which Mr. Sayce 
has undertaken to decipher and to describe. They are far more difficult 
to read and explain than the third division, which I found to consist of 
wills, and of which I now proceed to give an account. 

These documents are evidently not the actual testaments of the Greek 
citizens of Kurob, which may have been the Arsinoitic Bubastos to which 
they constantly allude, but an official list or register, Like that of our Pro- 
bate Court, enumerating them according to date in regular order, several 
being usually entered on the same page of papyrus, which held at least 
two columns. Not a single one of these documents is complete, though 
in several cases large portions of two wills are remaining upon the same 
page. The papyri either were broken intentionally, or have gone to pieces 
in the difficult process of severing them from one another. In one case 
only have I succeeded in fitting together stray fragments, and reproducing 
a text complete except in the heading. But, though fragmentary, the 
strict formulae, which recur in them all, enable us to supply from one what 
is missing in another, and so we can put before the modern reader the ex- 
act form of a Grseco-Egyptian will of the third century b. c. 

Here, then, is the form of these testaments : " In the reign of Ptolemy, 
son of Ptolemy and Arsinoe, etc., the tenth year, M being priest of Alex- 
ander and the Ptolemies, N being Kanephoros of Arsinoe Philadelphos, 
in the month X, the tenth day of the month, in the city of the Crocodiles, 
of the Arsinoitic nome (district) — M, the son of N, a landholder, being 
of sound mind and good understanding, made the following bequests, being 
about seventy-five years old, tall in stature, fair in complexion, bald, with 
a scar across his nose, and a mole on his left ear," etc. 

" May it be my lot to keep in good health and manage my own affairs, 
but should I suffer anything human, I bequeath to [the details follow], and 
nothing to nobody else. And I name as executors the reigning king and 
the queen, his sister and wife, and their children. The witnesses are A, a 
Carian about seventy years old, landholder, from X's division (of troops), 
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short, stout, with a scar on his forehead under the hair, etc. ; B, a Thessa- 
lian of the second settlement, tall, sallow, with a scar on his left ear," etc. 

The number of witnesses varies from three to seven, and with this list 
each document abruptly concludes. 

Turning first to the external form and the language of these texts, we 
find in them what I suppose is perfectly new to us, a large assortment of 
the handwritings of the Egyptian Greeks of the third century b. c. They 
vary from large, clear, splendid writing to the most fugitive and illegible 
cursive. But (except in the signs for year, drachma, and a very few others) 
there are no contractions. The vocabulary and grammar are by no means 
careless or faulty. There are some words not known to us save in the 
LXX, a composition of the same date, or in Hesychios, but they are words 
which may always have been in colloquial use. 

When we approach the substance of these documents the first point of 
importance is the date. The actual years occurring and recurring in this 
oflicial record are the twelfth, fifteenth, and twenty-second years of the 
third Ptolemy (235-25 b. a). In the memoranda we have found older 
dates, e. g., the thirty-sixth year of the second Ptolemy, but none of a 
later reign. 

What was the condition of these testators'? In the first place, there is 
not a single Egyptian name among the many which occur, except perhaps 
the mongrel Philammon. They are all Macedonians or Greeks, or people 
who came into Egypt with Alexander's army, but of many various nations, 
from Alexandrians and Eleusinians (the Egyptian Eleusis) to the distant 
Thracians, Carians, Illyrians, and even Campanians. Many old Greek 
towns are represented, but not (perhaps accidentally) Sparta and Athens. 
The facts that most of these people are called cleruehs ; that they bequeath 
houses in Alexandria, though they live far away in the Fayoum ; that 
they allude to their old regiments, to their many scars by way of identi- 
fication ; and that they stand in direct relation to the king as their ex- 
ecutor ; seem to prove that we have before us a military colony or settle- 
ment, to which the lands of the Egyptians were granted, and which, 
therefore, formed the aristocracy of the country. It is remarkable that, 
with one doubtful exception, they do not bequeath their holdings of land ; 
they only dispose of their personal property, and this in ordinary cases 
either to a wife or to a son or a daughter. There are two classes distin- 
guished — the original grantees, who are often called hundred-acre men 
(iKarovrdpovpoi) , and a new generation (ttjs onyov??s). 

But these and other details are more suited to a commentary on the 
texts. I will only here add, that if we compare the Petrie papyri which 
I have seen — some of them are still to arrive in England — with what has 
been published in the special journal of Karabacek from the Eainer 
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papyri, while the variety in the latter is far greater, in length and in good 
preservation the texts in the former are far more satisfactory. — Oct. 25. 

The Classical Fragments. — I am now able to give some further informa- 
tion : and first as regards the dates of the papyri. Neither Mr. Sayce, 
who has examined the letters and accounts, nor I, who have been reading 
the other documents, can find among the papyri of Kurob any date later 
than the last year of the third Ptolemy (about 222 b. a). There are many 
from the later years of the second. I think I can account for this sud- 
den termination of the dates, and the turning of so many documents of 
more or less importance into waste paper. The third Ptolemy (Euergetes 
I), after a brilliant youth, passed into an inglorious age, and though his 
kingdom remained undisturbed till his death (222 b. c.) the accession of 
his son Philopator was marked by great dangers from without and from 
within. The attack of Antiochos the Great of Syria compelled the ad- 
visers of the young king to have resort to the native population for troops, 
a measure so obsolete that Polybios notices it as a novelty. For the Ptol- 
emies, and even their predecessors, had long abandoned the military class 
in Egypt, and employed nothing but foreign mercenaries. The native 
troops in their phalanx won the great battle of Raphia, and, in conse- 
quence, they made insurrections against the king, whose whole reign was 
occupied with these internal troubles. If this be so, it is obvious enough 
that the foreign Greek mercenaries planted as landlords in outlying parts 
of Egypt, like the Fayoum, would be the first to suffer. They were prob- 
ably dispossessed, perhaps murdered, certainly driven away into strong 
and garrisoned cities, and their papers and furniture would fall a prey to 
the Egyptians, who used them for such purposes as the manufacture of 
mummy-cases. 

I now approach the classical papyri, of which we have found numerous 
fragments among the every-day documents which are dated. There is no 
antecedent probability that the former should be younger than the latter 
— nay, rather, valuable books would take longer to go to pieces and be 
used as waste paper if there were no sudden and violent destruction con- 
cerned. And the aspect of the classical mss. confirms this probability 
amply. These mss. are written in far more careful, finished, and explicit 
handwriting than the every-day work. They are almost as different as 
our print is from ordinary writing, and can be recognized at a glance. 
The neat small capitals remind one of inscriptions upon stone, and the 
early form of particular letters, especially the z, will convince any palae- 
ographer that we have really before us manuscripts on papyrus of the third 
century before Christ at latest ; some of them may possibly have been 
brought from Greece by the mercenaries who settled in the Fayoum, and 
may reach back to the fourth century b. c. Such astounding and unpre- 
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cedented antiquity in a Greek MS. takes one's breath away, and it is only 
after the most mature and deliberate consultation and study that I now 
state it, with the proofs before my eyes. 
We have, then, among these fragments — 

1. Portions of the Phaidon of Plato, reaching through pp. 67-9 and 
79-86 of the marginal paging, and amounting to about two pages of print 
in the Teubner edition. This text is beautifully written on the finest pa- 
pyrus, and was evidently a book of the most expensive quality in its pro- 
duction. It varies from our textus reeeptus in many small details, chiefly 
in the order of the words, for reasons which I shall explain when I publish 
it in our journal Hermathena. 

2. The concluding scenes of the Antiope of Euripides, containing por- 
tions of the play not hitherto known, except one fragment of two lines 
quoted by Stobaios, which Mr. Sayce identified. We have the speech of 
Hermes, the dew ex machind, almost complete, though here and there an 
effaced line has puzzled us, and the sense is not yet clear. But with the 
help of my colleagues, Messrs. Bury and Starkie, we have advanced a 
good way, and the two leaves, broken as they are, will form far the most 
important relic of this famous play in all future editions of the fragments. 
They will appear for the first time in the forthcoming number of Herma- 
thena. About forty lines will be complete ; seventy more being partially 
lost will afford our writers of iambics ample opportunity for brilliant re- 
storations of the text. 

3. Of lesser fragments, only four or five lines in length, or so mutilated 
as to be of little literary importance, I have found, since the departure of 
my colleagues to Egypt, (a) a scrap of Epicharmos not hitherto known ; 
(6) a scrap of Menandros, with Demeas as a character ; (c) a scrap of a 
tragedy about Agamemnon and Aulis ; (d) fragments of an epic poem on 
the Trojan war mentioning Hektor and the Trojans, which I cannot find 
in the Iliad ; (e) two prose fragments — the one a hortatory discourse on 
the duties of comrades, illustrated by the case of Achilleus and Patroklos, 
the other a description of the funeral customs of various nations. 

I am by no means sure that this is all, but I expect little more in this 
direction from the present find. 

I shall return presently to the private documents, of which Mr. Sayce 
has only seen a part, but upon which he has made many curious observa- 
tions. It is very probable that facsimiles of each fragment, produced by 
the best modern processes, will before long be laid before the public. It 
is to be feared that the action of air and light upon the papyri, which 
have been covered with some white substance for gluing purposes, may 
cause all the ink to fade in various degrees. It is therefore the more ne- 
cessary that trustworthy copies should be made as quickly as possible. 
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Quite apart from the substance of these documents, their value as lessons 
in palaeography can hardly be over-estimated. We have not only speci- 
mens of Greek writing on papyrus older than anything hitherto dis- 
covered; we have also examples of the great variety of handwriting 
possible at the same date — a variety apparently as complex as that of 
manuscripts in our own day. The ordering and classification of such doc- 
uments will naturally require a long time and careful study, but I will 
answer for it that there will be no unnecessary delay. — Dec. 6. 

Fragment of a Lost Greek Poet. — In the Academy of last April (p. 
273), I mentioned that a splendid Greek tomb had been found by the 
natives at Dalgat near Deshlut, in Central Egypt, not far from the site 
of Phylakcl Th6baike\ An inscription in Greek on the breast of one of 
the mummies states that it belonged to a certain Sarapous, who died in 
the 14th year of Augustus (13 b. a). Among the Greek papyri discovered 
along with the mummy is a fragment, now in private hands at Siut, of 
which I was allowed to make a hasty copy. It seems to belong to some 
lost comedy, and contains several curious words. — A. H. Sayce, in Acad- 
emy, Oct. 11. 

Coptic Monuments. — M. Gayet has published a work on the Coptic 
monuments of the Museum of Bulaq in the M'emoires of the French School 
at Cairo (t. in, fasc. 3). It is accompanied by a large number of insets 
and plates. This Coptic art is a peculiar mixture of Roman, Byzantine, 
and native elements : sometimes the latter predominate, and there are 
sculptures which show (like an or ante on pi. 39, fig. 34) the naive rude- 
ness of the Berber sculptures of the Maghreb. The Byzantine mummies 
reproduced in colors on plates a and b, are of the greatest interest. — 
Revue arch., 1890, n, pp. 267-8. 

Grebaut's Forthcoming Work on the National Egyptian Museum. 1 — 
In the days of the old Bulaq Museum, under Mariette Pasha, was issued 
that beautiful and scarce volume, L' Album du Musie de Bulaq, the whole 
stock of which perished in the fire which destroyed the premises of M. 
Mourns, at Cairo. The few copies yet extant give the only photographic 
record of those delightful galleries which were the creation of Mariette. 
Now, not only has the location of the collection been changed, but new 
acquisitions have of late poured in from Luxor, from Ekhmim, from Bou- 
bastis, from Hawara, Koptos, and many other sites. Thus, in course of time, 
the old Bulaq collection will become but the nucleus of a new museum. 

M. Grebaut celebrates this new point of departure in the history of the 
national Egyptian collection by issuing the opening numbers of a great 

1 Le Musie Egyptien : Kecueil de Monuments Choisis et de Notices sur les Fouilles 
en Egypte. Public par E. Gre'baut, Directeur-general du service des Fouilles, E. 
Brugsch-Bey et G. Daressy, Conservateurs (Cairo). 
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illustrated work, which shall as adequately represent the riches of the 
new museum as the former album represented those of the earlier building. 
Its twenty plates are admirably autotyped from photographs. The sub- 
jects are interesting and various, comprising the recently-found statuettes 
of Khafra, Menkara, and Menkauhor of the iv dynasty ; of Userenra of 
the v dynasty ; and of one more remarkable than all the rest for character 
and dignity — an unknown king of the same period. Also, an engraved and 
tinted plan of the newly-excavated temple of Prince Uatmes at Gurnah, 
as well as several plates reproducing the stelae and fragments of stelae, 
there discovered, including two votive tablets to the Bull Apis. Other 
plates reproduce statues, fragments of statues, and inscriptions of widely 
separate periods, ranging from the xvm dynasty to the time of Tiberius. 
Among these are to be especially noted a curious archaic figure of a 
kneeling slave from the site of Memphis (pi. xni) ; a much weathered 
tablet with a Greek inscription across the base, from Gebelayn (pi. xvi) ; 
a remarkable wooden sarcophagus, in the style of the granite sarcophagi 
of the xxvi dynasty, from Uardan, in the Libyan range of mountains — 
a site of which we now hear for the first time (pi. xix) ; and a most beau- 
tiful stela (pi. xvn) with incised hieroglyphs and an elaborate funerary 
tableau in low relief, apparently of the xvm dynasty, in memory of one 
Entef, a priest, prince, and governor of a province. The figures of Entef 
and his wife, and the offerings of fruits, vegetables, geese, lotuses in flower 
and bud, joints of meat, cakes, etc., are rendered with a fidelity and finish, 
equal, if not superior, to the basrelief sculptures of the tomb of Ti. 

None of the monuments represented in this first number have been pre- 
viously photographed, and all are the results of recent excavation. The 
importance of the statuettes of the kings of the Ancient Empire cannot be 
overrated, the only royal statue of this remote period extant up to the 
present time being those of Khafra discovered by Mariette at Ghizeh. 

It is M. Grebaut's intention to make this work as interesting to the culti- 
vated public as to those who are professedly Egyptologists. He will include 
not only inscriptions, but all kinds of beautiful works of art, such as bronzes, 
drawings, paintings, embroideries, jewelry, wood-carvings, etc. Each part 
will contain printed matter giving the date, size, and material of every 
object, and some account of its discovery. — A. B. Edwards, in Academy, 
Sept. 27. 

Revision of Egyptian Maps. — In 1882, the Intelligence Department of 
the War Office prepared a map of Middle Egypt in two sheets, on the 
same scale — 1 : 200,000, or three miles to an inch — as the map in four 
sheets of the Delta. The department has now revised the large area cov- 
ered by the Fayoum and Wadi Baian, in accordance with the surveys 
undertaken by the Egyptian Government to verify the observations of 
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Mr. Cope Whitehouse. The changes are important, because (1) the Bir- 
ket el-Qerun is shown to lie nearly due east and west ; (2) the Gharaq 
district is brought within two miles of the cultivated land in the Nile Val- 
ley ; (3) the Raisin depression is given with contours. The whole area is 
depicted with a clearness which brings into striking prominence the strange 
problem offered to geologists and physical geographers by an area of over 
one thousand square miles, depressed to 230 ft. below the adjacent alluvial 
plain, and 150 ft. below the Mediterranean, yet connected with the Nile 
through a valley a few hundred yards in width. The student of Ptole- 
maic maps should compare this map with those rendered accessible by 
Baron Nordenskjold. He will find reason to believe that, so far as Egypt 
is concerned at all events, the mediaeval cartographers certainly followed 
a graphic representation which depicts that country as it was in A. d. 150. 
— Athenceum, Sept. 20. 

ALEXANDRIA. — A large stone sarcophagus of the Roman age has just 
been found close to the railway station of Hadra, in the suburbs of Alex- 
andria. It is richly ornamented with sculpture, but is not yet sufficiently 
disinterred to be opened.— Athenceum, Dec. 13. 

CAIRO. — Vandalism at the Pyramids of Gizeh. — A correspondent of 
the London Times writes : The Bosphore Egyptien for Oct. 1 announces a 
new act of astounding vandalism : Three gangs of workmen (under two 
local sheiks) are daily extracting blocks from the lower courses of the two 
largest pyramids of Gizeh. These are broken up on the spot and carried 
away for building purposes. The sheiks allege that they are doing this 
by permission of the Government : it is said by others that they have ob- 
tained only a permit to remove scattered blocks. — Amer. Architect, Nov. 
22. [This piece of news is so widely spread that its correctness seems cer- 
tain. If true, it is in itself sufficient to excite our righteous indignation. 
It seems incredible that such an outrage should be perpetrated under what 
is practically an English administration. Let the Enghish cease murmur- 
ing about the inefficiency of the French Direction and see to it that the 
period of their rule in Egypt be not signalized as the one most destructive 
to the monumental records of Egyptian history that the country has ever 
seen. A little money well employed is all that is required, and it is the 
business of the British Control to furnish this money. — Ed.] 

The Athenceum of Dec. 13 says : The writer in the Times was correct 
in stating that a concession had been granted by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment for removing stone for building purposes from the base of the Pyra- 
mids of Ghizeh, but the Director of the Cairo Museum intervened before 
any mischief was done, and succeeded in getting the terms of the conces- 
sion so far modified as to allow the work to be carried on under the super- 
vision of the museum authorities. Consequently, only the rubbish-heaps 
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at the foot of the Pyramids are being carried away, and the antiquities 
found in them are deposited in a place of safety. But it is scandalous that 
such a concession as that originally made should still be possible in Egypt. 

Discovery of the Cartouche ofChephren. — The cartouche of Cheph- 
ren, the builder of the second pyramid, has been discovered in the course 
of the excavations. It is written in red paint, like the cartouches of 
Cheops found on the stones of the great pyramid. 

Gizeh Museum and Vandalism. — The naos which formerly stood at 
Dimya, near Lake Keroum, in the Fayoum, has been transferred to the 
Gizeh Museum. It has been removed on account of the Bedouins having 
committed depredations at Dimay. 

The indignation aroused in England by the mutilation of the monu- 
ments of ancient Egypt last winter is likely to bear fruit. A proposal 
has been made to separate the administration of the Ghizeh Museum from 
the care of the ancient monuments, the latter being placed under the su- 
pervision of the Board of Public Works. Col. Eoss is spoken of as the 
probable inspector. — Athenaeum, Sept. 27, Dec. 13. 

Old Cairo. — History of the Mosque of Amr. — E. K. Corbett has con- 
tributed to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic, Society (Oct., 1890) an able 
and full paper on the history of the Mosque of Amr at Old Cairo. It 
was the earliest Mohammedan foundation in Egypt and among the earliest 
in the whole of Islam, being founded in a. h. 21 or 642 A. d. The original 
structure was a simple oblong room 28.9 X 17.34 met., whose low roof was 
supported by a few columns. It was entirely rebuilt in a. h. 79 (698-9 
A. d.), but unsatisfactorily, for a third rebuilding took place in A. h. 92-93 
(710-11 A. d.) by Kurra-ibn-Sharik. Additions and changes were made 
A. h. 133, 175, and 212, when Abdallah-ibn-Tahir ordered the mosque to 
be doubled in size. Its dimensions then became what they remained. His 
additions were the great Mihrab and all that is to the west of it up to the 
Ziadat-al-Khazin. The dimensions were 190 X 150 cubits. Details are 
given of the addition of various courts ; of the burning in a. h. 273 of the 
greater part of Ibn Tahir's additions and its restoration ; of the decora- 
tion of the columns in a. h. 324 ; of the whitewashing of the mosque and 
the consequent removal of much mosaic decoration in a. h. 387 (997 A. d.). 
In the fire of 1168-9 A. d., the building was badly damaged and was re- 
stored four years later by Saladin, who " restored the old Mosque in Misr, 
and renewed the Kibla side of the mosque and the great Mihrab, and 
paved it with marble and inscribed his name upon it." Then began a long 
period of neglect of the building, so that it quickly fell into decay and 
ruin, though, at intervals, there were various attempts at restoration. This 
was observed by a traveller as early as c. 1245 a. d., who speaks of it as 
" a great mosque of ancient structure, without decoration." The last great 
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restorations were in A. h. 804 (1401 A. d.) and in A. h. 1212 (1798 A. d.), 
when a great part of it was rebuilt. So, the mosque as it stands has 
nothing from the time of Amr, but a good deal from the two succeeding 
centuries, very much remodelled by fundamental restorations. 

The facts given are taken chiefly from Makrizy's famous book on the 
Topography and Antiquities of Egypt written in 1420 A. d. 

Restoration of the Mosque of Barkuk. — Additional restorations are to be 
made at the Mosque of Barkuk at Cairo. This time it is to be the two 
naves of the mosque that are to be handed over to the tender mercies of 
the restorers. The funds for the operations have been already granted by 
the Government. Considering the manner in which the restoration of 
the central building was carried 
out last year, it would be desir- 
able for those interested in the 
mediaeval art of Egypt — of which 
this mosque is a famous example 
— to be on their guard. — Athe- 
nceum, Oct. 11. 

HELIOPOLIS. — Discovery of 
Hieroglyphic Papyri. — It is re- 
ported that a great find of hie- 
roglyphic papyri has been made 
in certain newly discovered 
tombs near Heliopolis. — Athe- 
nmum, Dec. 13. 

KAHUN. — In continuation of 
the account of Mr. Petri e's exca- 
vation of Kahun given on p. 170, 
we add the following from the 
Builder of Oct. 4. 
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Fig. 20. — Plan of House at Kahun. 



Kahun, on the borders of the Fayum, seems to have been founded dur- 
ing the xii dynasty by a colony of workmen engaged in the erection of 
the memorial temple and pyramid of Usertesen II, and deserted when the 
work was completed : its date is about 2600 B. c. It is in the form of a 
parallelogram, the two longest sides facing north and south and closed 
within a massive wall, constructed, like the houses, of sun-dried brick. 
The houses to the north, in the more important part, abut upon the town 
wall and are divided into parallelograms of varying size. Those to the 
south abut upon a street. Two streets run east and west, connected by 
another at right angles. Adjoining the town on the west is an annex which 
appears to have been inhabited entirely by workmen, and somewhat later 
in date. The diagram (Fig. 20) will give an idea of the arrangement of 
6 
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one of the principal houses : it is the first time that a house of so early a 
date has been excavated. The various passages were doubtless intended 
for the use of different sexes or classes. The open courts with their 
pillars for the support of surrounding coverings remind of the similar 
planning of the much later Greek and Roman houses and give us a pos- 
sible source for their arrangement : some of the houses were decorated 
in color. The workmen's house's were approached from various narrow 
streets running from east to west : they were small and crowded. Out 
of a total number of 2,738 chambers in the town, 2,145 were entirely ex- 
cavated by Mr. Petrie. The result of the thorough system of excavation 




Fig. 21. — Columns and shafts found at Kahun. 

was the discovery of many curious items of arrangement, as well as of an 
enormous number of articles of all kinds. One of the most interesting 
discoveries is the common we of the semicircular arch. Several cellars 
were found, which, except where cut in the rock, were found to have arches 
formed of two rings of headers. This was not the case in merely isolated 
examples, but was of constant occurrence ; showing, from this familiarity 
with its use, that its invention was much earlier. Another peculiar feature 
was the traces of columns in the open courts. These stood on the flat, 
widely -projecting circular bases, so common in later work. The larger 
and more numerous ones were of wood : a portion of one, octagonal in 
plan, still existed in situ, the upper part being burnt; while in another 
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place a portion of a carved capital, also of wood, was found. There are, 
however, many remains of small columns of stone, some of which are 
proto-Doric, having slightly hollow or straight-lined flutes and square 
plinths instead of capitals, similar to the so-called Doric columns of the 
Beni-hassan tombs. A great many fragments of small, pedestal-like shafts, 
some of similar proto-Doric, proto-Ionic and proto-Corinthian styles, were 
found, hollowed on top, for the reception of offerings or the support of 
lamps. All of these are of great interest in a study of the development 
of the Egyptian shaft and its relation to the Greek. Figure 21 gives some 
examples by which to illustrate the above remarks. Of especial interest 
is the wooden capital, which is a link between the pure lotus and the 
Ionic capitals. The proto-Corinthian capitals appear to be used indiffer- 
ently on a lotus-bundle or polygonal channelled shaft, and this may ex- 
plain the Greek kymation. 

This being a town of building artificers, many tools were found. Flint 
implements were found in great profusion, side by side with others of cop- 
per, the principal being cut flint knives, chisels, and scrapers. Traces of 
occupation later than the xn dynasty were found ; and this points to the 
possibility of the town having had some existence separate from the sanc- 
tuary adjoining. The better part of the town is, in fact, of much larger 
area than that specially devoted to the workmen. One of the papyri is 
dated from the reign of Sebekhotep I of the xin dynasty. One of the 
most artistic pieces found is an admirably written papyrus, a hymn to 
Usertesen III. 

The pottery from the two sites excavated — Kahun and Gurob — as ex- 
hibited in London, gives an admirable opportunity for the comparison of 
very early and later specimens, as Gurob dates a thousand years later than 
Kahun. This series is all the more interesting since the existence of Egyp- 
tian pottery as a class has not been in proof for many years. There are 
also examples of foreign manufacture, imported by the Phoenicians, and a 
few examples called Aegean. The decoration on some of the Gurob vases 
is extremely beautiful. 

KARNAC. — In a letter to the London Times, Mr. Poynter draws atten- 
tion to the slow but sure destruction of the remains of Karnac, owing to 
the eating away of the bases of the great columns by the mineral salts in 
the soil. He mentions Mariette Bey's opinion that if left to itself the entire 
ruin of the temple must be only a question of time. — Builder, Oct. 4. 

TUNISIA. 

Reports on Recent Excavations. — On April 25, M. de la Blanchere, 
director of antiquities and art in Tunisia, made a report to the Academie 
des Inscriptions on the explorations that had been lately carried on in the 
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regency. At Cafsa, M. Pradere extracted a large mosaic, and then com- 
menced investigations in the ruins of the ancient Thalepta, near Feriana. 
At Bulla Regia, Dr. Carton, continuing his excavations, studies a necrop- 
olis in which the bodies are placed in leaden coffins. At Tabarka, M. 
Toutain opened the tombs of a Christian cemetery which inclosed many 
mosaics. At Soussa, M. Doublet has again taken up the excavation of 
the necropolis of Hadrumetum already explored by MM. de Lacomble and 
Hannezo. At the Bardo, in Tunis itself, M. de la Blanchere has extracted 
from the ruins of the beylical palaces numerous artistic pieces, especially 
of early Tunisian faience. — Revue critique, 1890, i, pp. 360-1. 

A further report was made by him through M. Maspe>o on August 8, 
in which M. de la Blanch&re dealt with the excavations carried on during 
1890. Seven centres of work were established : at Tabarka, at the Bardo, 
at Bulla Regia, Bicharna, Soussa, Gafsa and Mah£dia. This campaign 
is said to be the most fruitful ever undertaken in Africa and one of the 
most successful of those carried on of late by French archaeology in any 
part of the ancient world. — Revue critique, 1890, II, p. 128. 

CARTHAGE. — Discoveries by Pere Delattre. — The Ghronique des Arts 
(1890, No. 33) announces that Pere Delattre has discovered, in the ne- 
cropolis at Carthage, several small vaulted Punic tombs containing a large 
number of precious objects of Phoenician art. Among these are painted 
vases, diadems of gold-leaf, necklaces eight metres (!) long, ostrjch-eggs 
covered with delicate paintings, small bronze statuettes, and a great quan- 
tity of small objects in bronze and silver, and glass ornaments for women. 
Cf. Athenaeum, Nov. 8. 

ASIA. 

General Review of Oriental Studies. — The Report by M. James Dar- 
mesteter on Oriental studies presented to the Soci6tS Asiatique on June 
26, 1890, covers a period of over two years. It occupies a space of 180 
octavo pages and is a masterly summary of the latest results of research, 
especially by French scholars, in every country of the Orient. Archaeo- 
logy in its broadest sense occupies a large share — a share that increases with 
every Report. These Reports to the Sociite Asiatique have long been fa- 
mous and are unequalled. "We refer our readers to this one for informa- 
tion regarding recent contributions to our knowledge of the East. 

POLYNESIA. 

Prehistoric Remains. — Mr. H. B. Sterndale gives, in the Asiatic Re- 
view for October, an account of the Cyclopean remains in Polynesia. They 
are numerous and extensive and include gigantic defensive works. These 
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are in the form of parallelograms measuring sometimes 200 by 100 ft., 
with walls often 12 ft. thick. Many are erected on artificial islands, sur- 
rounded by canals lined with stones. Mr. Sterndale attributes these works 
to the early Hindus. — American Architect, Nov. 29. 

TARTARY. 

Early Inscriptions. — Some inscriptions found byM. YadrintzefFor Jad- 
rintsev on the borders of the Orkhoun river in Siberia were communicated 
to the Acad, des Inscriptions on Nov. 21 by M. Hamy on the part of M. 
Deveria. They are in a script hitherto undeciphered, provisionally called 
Tshudie, the same as was employed in the inscriptions of the Yenissei re- 
cently published in Finland (see Journal, v, pp. 400, 513). But a more 
exact idea of these characters is given by M. Yadrintseff's publication. 
The characters are alphabetic, and number from 38 to 42 : consequently, 
this alphabet is far richer than that which the Tartars borrowed from the 
Nestorians as early as the ninth century A. d., and these inscriptions can- 
not be attributed to any of the peoples which, having predominated on 
the banks of the Orkhoun since the foundation of the Khanate of the 
Ou'igours (744), adopted the Nestorian alphabet or its derivatives. One 
of these inscriptions is in Chinese, another is bilingual, Chinese and Tshu- 
die. In the first we read the name of a people, the Kien-Kouen, which 
ceased to be used after 758 ; in the other, that of a beg, Kine' Khan, who 
founded in 744 the Khanate of the Ou'igours. — Revue crit., 1890, n, p. 407. 

HINDUSTAN. 

The Western Kshatrapas. — The noted Indian archaeologist, Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indeaji, devoted twenty-six years to a study of the Ksha- 
trap coins and inscriptions, the results, under the editorship of E. J. Kap- 
son, appear in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July, 1890. 
The term Kshatrapa was introduced into India from Parthia to designate 
a satrap or military chieftain. The two most important lines of satraps in 
the early history of India are the northern and the western. The former 
ruled in Northern India during the first century of our era. The latter 
held sway, from the last quarter of the first century a. d. to the end of 
the fourth, over a large territory in Western India, which may be said to 
have comprised Malwa, Sind, Kacch, Kathiawad, Gujarat proper and the 
northern Konkan. The first of the western Kshatrapas is Nahapana, who 
conquered his territory from the king of the Deccan, probably inaugurated 
the well-known Caka era in 78 a. d. and became a powerful and independ- 
ent monarch. His successors were Chashtana, Jayadaman his son, and 
his descendents in an unbroken line to e. 299 A. d., when the family line 
is broken. Twenty-seven satraps are enumerated, the last being Rudra- 
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simha, son of Satyasimha, one of whose coins is dated 388 A. D. The de- 
tails of reigns and dates are nearly all taken, not from literary but from 
archseologic sources, especially inscriptions and coins. 

PERSIA. 

A Royal Persian Palace at Ecbatana. — Two fragments of black diorite, 
apparently forming part of the mouldings of two columns, found at Hama- 
dan bear a trilingual inscription of the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon (405 
-362 b. c). Hamadan is the site of the ancient Ecbatana, and these frag- 
ments are evidently from a palace of the Persian kings, though no traces 
of such an edifice have yet been recognized. Greek writers, however, 
allude to the existence of a royal residence in this ancient capital of the 
Median kings, and state that the Persian monarchs spent the summer there 
because it was cooler than Susa or Babylon. Polybios (x. 27) describes 
the palace as being of great magnificence, supported by columns plated 
with gold and silver, and roofed with silver tiles. Ecbatana was among 
the cities into which the worship of Ana'itis, the goddess whose name oc- 
curs in this inscription as well as in that of Susa, was introduced by 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. Plutarch even calls her " the Artemis of Ecba- 
tana." Polybios also describes her temple. 

In these fragments, Artaxerxes states that he has built an apaddna, 
the reception or throne room which formed the chief part of a Persian 

palace. " Thus says Artaxerxes, the great king This apadana by 

the grace [of Auramazda, of Ana'itis and of Mithras I have built :] me may 
Auramazda, Anaitis and Mithras [protect from all evil and] this that I 
have built may they not [injure or destroy]," etc. — Zeit.f. Assyriologie, Oct., 
1890, p. 410. 

Persian Chronology emended from astronomio observations. — M. 
Oppert read a note before the Academie des Inscriptions (Sept. 19), on 
A passage of Ptolemy and its Babylonian source. This passage mentions a 
lunar eclipse observed at Babylon, in the seventh year of Cambyses or the 
225th of Nabonassar, in the night of the 17th to the 18th of the Egyptian 
month Pamenoth, an hour before midnight. This was borrowed by Ptol- 
emy from Hipparkos, who made use of Babylonian texts. The very text 
he made use of has been found and published by Strassmaier (Babyl. 
Texte, inscr. of Cambyses, No. 400). It is said here that the moon was 
eclipsed on the 14th of the month Tamrnuz in the seventh year of Cam- 
byses, three and a half hours after sundown. This date and that given 
by Ptolemy make it possible to fix more exactly certain dates of Persian 
chronology. Thus, the death of the pseudo-Smerdis and the advent of 
Darius should be placed in October 521, and the advent of Xerxes after 
the month of September 485. — Revue critique, 1890, n, p. 211. 
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ARMENIA. 

Prehistoric Necropoli of Russian Armenia. — M. de Morgan's import- 
ant researches and excavations which add so much to our knowledge of 
the prehistoric culture of ancient Armenia and the Caucasus have already 
been spoken of on pp. 128-30, and his latest investigations were referred 
to on p. 331. He now publishes in the Revue arcMohgique (1890, n, pp. 
176-202) a report on his recent excavations, and says : " I have carefully 
explored the prehistoric necropoli of the mountains of Russian Armenia 
and especially those situated in the forests of the Lelwar, near the well- 
known copper-mines in the countries of Akthala, Allahverdi, Tchamlouq, 
Privolnick, etc. By examining with care the neighborhood of the copper 
deposits, I had hoped to meet with necropoli anterior to the period when 
iron made its first appearance in these regions, but my expectation proved 
vain ; and in this country, where nature favored the development of the 
bronze industry, I have discovered only tombs with iron weapons." Four- 
teen necropoli have thus far been discovered in Russian Armenia and the 
neighborhood of Tiflis. M. de Morgan seeks to establish among their 
tombs four divisions. The first three have all the characteristics of a local 
industry slowly developing without foreign interference ; the fourth group 
shows a complete transformation through the introduction of animal and 
human figures, spiral decoration, delicate engraving, and even a change 
in the form of the tombs, which have no longer any analogy with the dol- 
men. A specimen tomb of each group, with its contents, is described in 
detail. (1) The poniard was the early weapon; the sword not being in- 
troduced until the time of the third group, and its origin was Shemitic. 
(2) The bow was the most important and interesting weapon. (3) The 
conclusion is reached that, there being an evident uniformity between the 
system of weights here in use and that of Assyria, it was the Assyrian who 
borrowed the system as well as the metals. (4) One of the most interest- 
ing classes of objects found is that of the bronze pins whose decorated 
heads were originally square and small, and then became larger and coni- 
cal and finally prismatic. (5) Most interesting of all are the belts. They 
first appear in the form of simple undecorated strips of bronze in the 
second period : in the third period they become thinner, wider, and receive 
some geometric repousse decoration. It is in the fourth period that they 
take on a special aspect, becoming extremely wide and thin and covered 
with delicate chasing. The technical part of the work is quite advanced, 
though we cannot echo the extravagant praise of M. de Morgan for their 
artistic beauty, it being at times difficult to distinguish the men from the 
animals. (6) Pottery. It is interesting to note the changes in the pottery. 
It is very abundant in the three earlier groups, less so in the fourth, and 
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there is a corresponding decline in workmanship. The earliest examples 
are hand-made and turned : their decoration is produced by the lines made 
with the burnisher in the unburnt clay, and by circles in relief. In the 
later works, the forms become more varied ; animal forms are copied (e. g. t 
deer-heads forming the handles), and a linear decoration is produced by 
heavy incisions with the knife. (7) The influence which led to all these 
archaeological changes in the fourth group was exercised by the Iranian 
emigration of the Ossethians. This is sufficiently proved by a comparison 
with objects found in the necropoli of Ossethia, or Koban. 

The final conclusions are : i. At the beginning, the Allophyle white 
population of the Caucasus developed the arts without any trace of foreign 
influence (first and second groups), n. The population of the Lei war came 
into commercial relations with the Assyrians (second and third groups). 
in. The Ossethians, in their emigration from Iran to the Caucasus, brought 
new arts which had a considerable influence on the artistic development 
of the natives, iv. The latest tombs of the Lelwar are posterior to the 
arrival of the Ossethi in the Caucasus (viri or vn cent.), and anterior to 
the Persian conquest. 

BABYLONIA. 

Discovery of Babylonian Monuments in London. — The British Museum 
has become possessed of three Babylonian monuments which (says the Lon- 
don correspondent of the Birmingham Post) were found in Knightrider 
Street (not a stone-throw from St. Paul's Cathedral) during the recent 
demolition of some old houses. These monuments are supposed to have 
been brought over in the early part of the xvn century by a Dutch mer- 
chant who was known to have lived on the spot where they were discovered, 
and who traded with the East Indies and the ports of the Persian Gulf. 
The stones, through their great weight, must have fallen through the 
ruins of the house at the time of the great fire of 1666, and were evi- 
dently unnoticed when the houses were rebuilt, they being discovered 
some distance below the present foundation. The monuments are of the 
pre-Shemitic age of Ur-Nina, and Gudea, when the Akkadian language 
was alone in use and characters employed in writing were of the most 
archaic form. They are of black diorite, which was largely employed by 
the early Babylonians, and all may have come from southern Babylonia, 
though they are of three different periods. They will not be on view 
until about the middle of January. — N. Y. Evening Post, Jan. 8, 1891. 

New Akkadian story of the Creation. — Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the Brit- 
ish Museum, writes to the N. Y. Independent of Dec. 4 : " Who would 
have thought that, in addition to the two legends of the Creation now 
known to have existed with the Babylonians and Assyrians, another would 
be found ? Yet it is so ; and this third legend of the Creation possesses 
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a special interest, for it is written not only in Shemitic Babylonian, but 
also in the Akkadian language. It forms, in fact, the introductory part 
of a bilingual incantation, and, as such, has a distinctly Akkadian impress. 
It may therefore be regarded as a special and independent version which 
originated, at a very early period, with that nation. The tablet bearing 
this important record is of baked clay, and was found by Mr. Rassam at 
Kouyunjik in 1882. The writing is in the Babylonian style, and is very 
small and close. The lower portion of the obverse and the upper portion 
of the reverse is broken away, but the most important part of the text is 
well preserved, as the following translation will show : 

TEANSIiATION. 

" The glorious house, the house of the gods, in a glorious place had not been made ; 

A plant had not grown, a tree had not been formed ; 

A brick had not been laid, a beam had not been shaped ; 

A house had not been built, a city had not been constructed ; 

A city had not been built, a foundation had not been gloriously made ; 

Nifler had not been built, E-kura had not been constructed ; 

Erech had not been built, E-ana had not been constructed ; 

The abyss had not been made, Eridu had not been built ; 

(As for) the glorious house, the house of the gods, its seat had not been constructed ; 

The whole of the lands and the sea also, 

When within the sea there was a stream. 

In that day Eridu was built, E-sagila was constructed, 

E-sagila which the god Lugal-du-azaga founded within the abyss. 

Babylon was built, E-sagila was completed. 

He made the gods and the Anunnaki altogether. 

The glorious city, the seat of the joy of their heart, he proclaimed supremely. 

Merodach bound together the amam before the water ; 

He made dust, and poured it out with the flood. 

The gods were to be made to dwell in a seat of joy of heart. 

He made mankind, 

Aruru, the seed of mankind, they made with him. 

The beasts of the field, the living creatures of the desert he made. 

He made and set in their place the Tigris and the Euphrates ; 

Well proclaimed be their name. 

The Mssm-plant, the di'ta-plant of the marshland, the reed, and the forest he made ; 

He made the verdure of the dessert; 

The lands, the marshes, and the greensward also. 

The ox, the young of the horse, the stallion, the heifer, the sheep, the locust 

Plantation and forest also 

The he-goat and the gazelle came before (?) him. 

The lord Merodach on the sea-shore filled up a mound 

formerly had not been 
he caused to be 
[He caused the plant to grow], he made the tree 

he made in its place 
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[He laid the brick], he shaped the beam 

[He built the house], he built the city. 

[He built a city], he made the foundation gloriously, 

He built [Niffer, the city of] the temple E-kura 

[He built Erech, the city of the temple E-ana]. 



Name of the Babylonian Herakles. — Mr. Pinches writes in the Baby- 
lonian and Oriental Record for October : " It has been found at last, the 
long wished-for reading of the name of the well-known hero, and it is 
neither Gis"tubar, nor Gisdubar, nor Gisdubarra, nor Izdubar, nor finally 
Namrasit, but Gilgames. The text which gives it is from Babylonia and 
is numbered 82-5-22, 915 [Brit. Mus.]. There, in the fourth line of the 
obverse, we have it : d. p. Ois-gan-mas~\ d. p. Gi-il-ga-mes. Ois has changed 
into gil before the following consonants." 

Professor Sayce remarks on this discovery (Academy, Nov. 8) : " Mr. 
Pinches announces a discovery which is of considerable interest to Assy- 
riologists. The phonetic reading of the name of the hero of the Chaldean 
Epic proves to be Gilgames. Now this is evidently the same name as that of 
Qilgamos, given in the Hist. Anim. of Aelian (xn. 21), which has been cor- 
rected into Thilgamos, as we now see, erroneously. Gilgamos, it is stated, 
was the son of the daughter of Sakkhoras, king of the Babylonians. The 
king had been forewarned that he would be slain by his grandson, and 
accordingly had imprisoned his daughter in a tower to prevent the pro- 
phecy from being fulfilled. Of course, a husband surreptitiously made his 
way to the imprisoned lady, and a child was born, who was flung from the 
tower, but saved by an eagle while in mid-air, and brought up by a gard- 
ener. In the latter part of the story the legend of Sargon of Akkad seems 
to have been attached to that of Gilgames. 

" The story is so closely related to that of Akrisios and Dana6 that it is 
difficult not to believe it to have been the origin of the latter. If so, Gil- 
games will be the prototype of Perseus. This will account for the points 
of resemblance between the adventures of Perseus and those of Herakles 
the double of the Chaldean hero." 

Dr. W. Hayes Ward adds to the above the following note (Academy, 
Dec. 13) : " It is curious that the same October issue of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record, which contained Mr. Pinches's announcement of the 
discovery of the name Gilgames, contained also the material for confirm- 
ing Mr. Sayce's subsequent identification of Gilgames with Aelian's Gil- 
gamos. In that number was an article by myself, in comment on Sir 
Henry Peek's Collection of Cylinders, edited by Mr. Pinches, in which I 
recalled that No. 18 of that collection had been previously published by 
me, and had then been compared with another cylinder which I saw, and 
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of which I took an impression in Southern Babylonia. Both of these 
cylinders give the representation of a small naked human figure astride 
the back of a flying eagle and holding to its neck. I said that ' we must 
wait for Eastern mythological literature to offer us its variant or original 
of the Ganymede myth.' Here we seem to have the explanation. The 
personage being borne by the eagle on these two cylinders, which I offered 
evidence to show were archaic and from Southern Babylonia, is apparently 
no other than the Gilgamos of Aelian, the Gilgames of Mr. Pinches's Syl- 
labary, and the Gisdhubar of the famous Babylonian epic. The two dogs 
looking up at the eagle and the child are not in a worshipful attitude — an 
idea of animals foreign to Babylonian art — but are disappointed of their 
prey. It is not unlikely that the man driving his flock on both these cylin- 
ders is the husbandman to whose care the child was committed by the eagle. 

" George Smith first found for us the portrait of Nimrod ; it is interest- 
ing to see how we are slowly recovering his biography." 

The zodiac and cycles of Babylonia and their Chinese derivatives.— 
T. de Lacoupobie writes to the Academy of Oct. 11 : " Last year, in the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record I gave a detailed list of more than one 
hundred items showing, I think to demonstration, that the oldest civilization 
of China was borrowed from that of Elam and Chaldaea, and dates for the 
most part from the middle of the third millennium b. c. The collective im- 
portance of these items may be judged from the fact that the derivation of 
the Chinese characters does not count for more than one unit in the total. 

" I have now to record a further advance from the evidence afforded by 
the Chinese cycles, months, and zodiacs. It was in the Academy, on Sept. 
1, 1883, that I published my first attempt at identifying the words of the 
Chinese cycle of ten with the ten numerals in Sumero- Akkadian. Since 
then, better readings of the latter and more correct sounds of the former 
have been obtained, and the evidence has become much stronger and more 
convincing. So far as concerns the cycle of twelve, I have shown that the 
full names for it which appear in the Erh-ya vocabulary (500 B. a), and in 
the She-Ki (150 b. c.) are identical in some cases, and obvious corruptions 
in others, of the old Shemitic nomenclature of the Babylonian months 
before the reform of the calendar. As to the ordinary names of the duo- 
denary cycle, it is only recently that I have been able to identify them 
with those of the Babylonian zodiac in their shorter forms. [A compar- 
ative series of Sumerian and ancient Chinese zodiacal names then follow.] 

" Within the limits of Chinese phonetics, the identification is pretty 
clear in all but two cases, and in no case where the meaning is known or 
probable on both sides is there any opposition between them. Moreover, 
the comparison shows that the selection of the well-known symbols of the 
zodiac had not reached its completion when the knowledge of the above 
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list spread eastwards. Another of the Chinese cycles is traceable to a Baby- 
lonian origin. The twelve ts'e, which mark the twelve places where the 
sun and moon come into conjunction, and are thus in some degree analogous 
to our signs of the zodiac, agree phonetically in nine cases out of twelve 
with the non-Shemitic readings of the Babylonian signs of the month." 

Babylonian and Assyrian Cylinder-Seals and Signets in the posses- 
sion of Sir Henry Peek. — By Theo. G. Pinches. (Privately printed.) 
The catalogue of this interesting little collection has been prepared by Mr. 
Pinches with his usual learning and accuracy. In a short Introduction 
he gives a sketch of the different periods which may be distinguished in 
the history of the art of seal-engraving in Babylonia — the first, from about 
4000 to about 2600 b. c, of which the artistic character seems to be wholly 
Shemitic, and to which belong Nos. 1 and 3 of the present collection ; the 
second marked by Akkadian influence, and by the preference of the crafts- 
men for devotional rather than heroic subjects ; and the third, extending 
from about 1000 to about 400 b. c, in which the Shemitic character re- 
appears, though not without a strong admixture of Akkadian elements. 
The most interesting of the seals described are naturally those with in- 
scriptions. No. 1, a fine specimen of the first period (or, according to 
MM. Menant and De Clercq, of the Agade" school of engraving) represents 
in two incidents a struggle between a lion and a bull. It is inscribed, ap- 
parently, with the owner's name, Amel-ili, with which Mr. Pinches com- 
pares the Biblical Methusael (Mutu sa Hi, "Man of God"). The subject 
of No. 4, which is of the second period (M. Menant's school of Ur), is 
devotional. Three figures appear to be engaged in the worship of a cen- 
tral female goddess, and the inscription reads : Anu-iddin dpil Islan-si 
drad Nin-si-ana, " Anu-iddin, son of Islan-si, servant of the deity Nin-si- 
ana," that is, of Ishtar as the planet Venus. No. 10 is important not so 
much for the subject represented as for the owner's name, "Mattatu m , 
daughter of Ahuni, servant of the goddess Ninak (?)." The form Mattatu m 
must be referred to the comparatively rare root natanu, " to give," and 
Mr. Pinches finds in this inscription a confirmation of his theory that the 
root natanu was introduced by the trading population of Babylonia. 
" There is hardly a doubt that Mattatu™ and her father Ahuni were, like 
Bin-Addunatan in the time of Nabonidus, of foreign (western) origin." 
No. 16, of Babylonian workmanship, bears the inscription frequently met 
with on cylinders of this class, Martu dumu Ana, " Martu, son of Anu," 
a god otherwise known as " the Rimmon of storms." The catalogue is 
furnished with serviceable reproductions of all the objects described ; and 
on this account, as well as owing to the fullness and minuteness of the ex- 
planatory matter, it would be of great assistance to a beginner in the 
study of this important and fascinating department of ancient art. Mr. 
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Pinches has also prepared a catalogue of the Babylonian tablets in the 
same possession. They are twelve in number, and, with the exception of 
one belonging to the reign of Samsu-satana, range in point of date from 
the period of Nabopolassar to that of Darius. The texts are translated 
in full. — Academy, Nov. 1. 

The Rights of Women in Babylonia. — The unusual liberty and rights 
enjoyed by women in ancient Babylonia has received another confirma- 
tion from a contract-tablet of which an analysis was lately given by M. 
Oppert to the Acadimie des Inscriptions (Sept. 12). In it a woman be- 
queathed to her daughter, in fee-simple, all her fortune ; reserving for her- 
self only the usufruct of it during her lifetime. — Revue crit., 1890, u, p. 211. 

SIPPAR. — The Disk of the Sun. — Fr. v. Scheil publishes in the Zeit.f. 
Assyriologie (v. 4, p. 399) a translation of an inscription of Nabonidos 
which treats of his restoration of the Esaggil and Eeida temples at Baby- 
lon and the Ebabbara temple at Sippar. In the latter temple the king 
placed a new disk of the sun. From WAI, v. 60, we learn that the an- 
cient object was a solid opaque disk, probably of alabaster, on which was 
applied in relief a radiating gold sun. The radiating sun in the centre 
formed a prominent projecting nucleus. This Symbol rested on a kind of 
altar {tend), and was placed before an image or statue personifying Samas. 
The whole was called the Disk of the Sun. 

The disk of the Ebabbara temple was in bad condition, it had suffered 
many accidents and undergone many repairs. Nabonidos wished to re- 
construct it all in gold, but the Ancients of Babylon and Sippar wished 
it to be made just like the old. The king consulted the oracles of Samas 
and Adad and submitted their oracle to Marduk, who confirmed the desire 
of the Ancients. He says : " I made therefore anew, with the art of the 
gods Gushkinturda and Ninsadim, a gold disk like the old one with ala- 
baster, erected on some samulli and uharat adorned with precious stones. 
I made it brilliant as the day and placed it before Samas my lord." The 
Ebabbara temple had been built by Naram-Sin, whose foundation-brick 
Nabonidos found. 

ARABIA. 

Late Conclusions regarding early Arabian History. — Professor Sayce 
has contributed to the Contemporary Review for November an article in 
which he summarizes the results " of the startling archaeological discover- 
ies " made in Arabia, as they have finally reached a stage when many of 
the earlier conclusions previously referred to in the Journal (vol. iv, p. 
343) have been modified and supplemented. The discoveries of epigraphic 
material are those of Doughty, Euting, Huber and especially Glaser, and 
their publications are not yet completed. The writings are especially 
those of Glaser (Skizze der Oeschichte und Geographie Arabiens), D. H. 
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Miiller and Hommel (Aufsixtze u. Abh. zur Kunde d. Spr., Liter, u. d. Geseh. 
d. vord. Orients). The following results are ascertained. 

I. The Kingdom of Lihhydn. — The inscriptions of Lihhyan in Northern 
Arabia do not belong (as Miiller thought) to the x-vn cent. b. c, and are 
not earlier than the fall of the Roman empire. They are strongly in- 
fluenced by the religious ideas and technical terms of Judaism, and belong 
to the period when Jewish colonies and Jewish proselytism were rapidly 
extending through Arabia. The kingdom of Lihhyan arose and decayed 
at no long interval before the birth of Mohammed. 

II. Kingdoms of Ma'in and Saba or Sheba. — Dr. Glaser's view of the 
great antiquity of the Minsean kingdom and its spread from the south of 
Arabia to the frontiers of Egypt and Palestine is confirmed. It must have 
preceded the rise of the kingdom of Saba, for the two covered the same 
geographic era, the cities of Saba being embedded with the territory of 
Ma'in and flourishing at the expense of the Minsean cities whose names 
even were forgotten. The kingdom of Saba was flourishing and extended 
northward in the time of Tiglathpileser and Sargon of Assyria (vin cent. 
B.C.), and the legend of the queen of Sheba carries the foundation of the 
Sabsean monarchy back of the x cent. b. c, when it must have already 
superseded Ma'in, whose culture had then passed away. This explains the 
lack of reference to Ma'in in the Old Testament. Dr. Glaser shows that 
the kings of Saba were preceded by the high-priests or makarib of Saba — 
another instance of the theocratic character of the early Shemitic State. 

The names of 33 Minsean sovereigns are known, three of them being 
found by Miiller in inscriptions from Teima in North Arabia. An in- 
scription found by Halevy in South Arabia shows the extent of the power 
of Ma'in. It was made in gratitude for the rescue of its authors, by 
Athtar and other deities, " from the war which took place between the 
ruler of the land of the South and the ruler of the land of the North," 
as well as " from the midst of Egypt, in the conflict which took place be- 
tween Madhi and Egypt," and for their safe restoration to their city of 
Qamu. The authors, Ammi-tsadig and Sa'd, further state that they lived 
under the Minsean king, Abi-yada' Yathi', and that they were " the two 
governors of Tsar and Ashur and the farther bank of the river." Hom- 
mel explains by Ashur the Asshurim of the Bible, sons of Dedan ( Genesis, 
xxv. 3, 18), and Tsar must be the fortress mentioned on Egyptian monu- 
ments as guarding the entrance to Egypt. Dr. Hommel believes the time 
to be the age of the Hyksos. Thus, Palestine or its surrounding tribes were 
in immediate contact with and under the protection of the great civilized 
state of Ma'in. 

III. The Shemitic alphabet not a Phoenician invention nor derived from 
Egypt. — The Minseans were a literary people and used an alphabetic system 
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of writing of such antiquity that, " instead of deriving the Minsean alphabet 
from the Phoenician, we must derive the Phoenician alphabet from the Min- 
sean or from one of the Arabian alphabets of which the Minsean was the 
mother ; instead of seeking in Phoenicia the primitive home of the alphabets 
of our modern world we shall have to look for it in Arabia." This being 
granted, we find (a) that the names given to many of the Phoenician let- 
ters agree, for the first time, with their form as seen in the South- Arabian 
alphabets ; (6) that we now understand the South-Arabian alphabets to 
possess letters which do not occur in Phoenician because the Phoenician 
language had lost certain sounds which comparative philology has shown 
belonged to the Shemitic parent-speech and are preserved in the languages 
of Arabia. 

IV. Influence on estimate of the early Hebrews. — The advanced culture 
thus shown to exist among the early Shemitic tribes overthrows many 
arguments of the modern radical school, who regard the Israelites as illiter- 
ate nomads who had no opportunity of becoming acquainted with books or 
writing until about the time of David. Now it is shown that a very high 
standard of culture was prevalent not only all about Palestine but in the 
country itself before the exodus. This has been abundantly proved by the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets (Jouknal, iv. 333, 343 ; v. 80, 200). There have 
been found five letters addressed to the Egyptian sovereigns by the king or 
governor of Jerusalem (see Jerusalem). It is expected that from the early 
Arabian records much illustration can be drawn for the primitive life and 
belief of the Shemitic tribes, and Professor Hommel believes that they 
open up " a new and unexpected perspective in the history of religion." 

Publication of Huber-s and Euting's Inscriptions. — The Acadimie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Paris, will publish the late M. Huber's diary 
in Arabia, together with the inscriptions collected by him and Professor 
Euting. — Athenwum, Oct. 11. 

SYRIA. 

The HiTTiTE8: Puchstein-s Theories.— O. Puchstein has published a 
study on the Hittites (Pseudohethitifche Kunst, ein Vortrag, 1890) in which 
he disputes current ideas on the empire and art of the Hittites. He de- 
nies that the so-called Hittite monuments are as early as the xiti or xiv 
cent. B. c. He places the hunting-scene of Saktsche-Gozu in the reign of 
Sargon II, who conquered Commagene in 708 ; he places at the same date 
the sculptures of Sindjirli, in whose type of griffin he sees the influence of 
primitive Greek art. Some more archaic reliefs transported from Sind- 
jirli to the museum of Constantinople he thinks may be as early as the x 
cent. b. c. The Hittite hieroglyphs are all later than the ix cent. Mr. 
Puchstein attaches the so-called Hittite sculptures of Asia Minor to those 
of Northern Syria, and concludes that the reliefs of Eyouk and Boghaz- 
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keui are of the ix cent, or later, that the rock-figures of Nymphis are 
by a Lydian king, and that the entire series have nothing to do with the 
Cheta of the Egyptian texts but should be attributed to the Mushkaya 
(Moschoi) who invaded Commagene towards 1170. He concludes that 
" the sculptures of Eyouk and Boghaz-keui relate to the religion of the 
Kappadokians who still inhabited this region in the time of the Greeks 
and Eomans. Consequently, the art to which these sculptures belong is 
not that of the mysterious Hittites of the second millenium b. c, but is 
an astonishing proof of the highly developed culture of the Anatolian 
and Commagenian populations between 1000 and 600 B. c." — Revue arch,, 
1890, H, p. 265. 

The name of Karchemish. — M. Menant sustained before the Acad, des 
Inscriptions (June 6) an explanation of the name of Kar-Kemis or Kar- 
chemish, one of the capitals of the Hittites. (1) Kar is the word for 
fortress and is found in several Asiatic cities, like Kar-Nabu, Kar-Sin, 
Kar-Istar, etc. : (2) Kamos is the name of a god whose worship was spread 
over Syria and Asia Minor. This etymology is confirmed by an inscrip- 
tion found at Karchemish itself, the present Jerablus ; and also by another 
from Hamath commented upon by M. Menant at a subsequent meeting, 
on August 8. — Revue critique, 1890, i, p. 480 ; n, p. 128. 

The goddess Kadesh and the Shemitism of the Hittites. — Dr. Puch- 
stein, of Berlin, in his recently-issued Pseudohethitische Kunst makes a 
suggestion with regard to the goddess Kadesh, or " Qedesch," and the 
Hittite city of Kadesh. This goddess is represented, on Egyptian monu- 
ments, standing on a lion, after the fashion to be seen on the sculptures of 
Boghaz-keui and elsewhere. Dr. Puchstein thinks that, if the goddess is 
to be associated with the city of like name, there is then evidence that the 
ancient Hittites conceived of their deities in the same manner as did the 
Assyrians — and, it may be added, the Babylonians. And, according to 
the treatise ascribed to Lucian, the Syrian goddess, at the temple of Hiera- 
polis, was borne by lions — a statement corroborated in the main by Roman 
coins of Hierapolis. 

There are at least three basreliefs representing the goddess Kadesh, ac- 
companied on her right by an Egyptian ithyphallic deity, and on her left 
by the Phoenician or Syrian god Resheph. One of these basreliefs is in 
the British Museum, and others are in the Louvre and at Turin : in them 
the name of the goddess is Kadesh or Kedesh, that is, " Holy," or " Holi- 
ness." The three deities on the monument at Paris are figured by M. 
Pierret in his PantMon J&gyptien. The goddess has upon her head a 
crescent moon, within which is an orb. The goddess is no other than the 
great Asiatic goddess Ishtar or Ashtoreth, associated alike with the planet 
Venus and with the moon. She may have acquired the name Kadesh by 
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transference from cities where she was preeminently worshipped, especially 
the noted city on the Orontes. On the other hand, the name Kadesh, 
" Holy," may be regarded as assigned to the goddess merely on account of 
her peculiar sacredness, and the explanation of its masculine form used with 
reference to a feminine deity can thus be explained by the androgynous 
Ashtor-Chemosh of the Moabite Stone, the male Ashtor, and the androgy- 
nous character of Ishtar associated with the planet Venus as a morning 
star and as an evening star, Venus being in the former case masculine, 
and in the latter feminine. 

But what I particularly wish to bring out is that a goddess depicted 
after the Hittite manner bears a name identical with that of a very prom- 
inent Hittite city, this name being in form Shemitic or even Hebrew. 
The indication thus furnished should be taken together with other indi- 
cations of Shemitism furnished by the Hittite monuments. — Thomas 
Tyler, in Academy, Sept. 6. 

Humann and Puchstein's new work. — The important work of Humann 
and Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasein und Nordsyrien, is published (Berlin, 
Reimer, 1890). The volume has 69 engravings, and an album of 53 plates 
and some admirable Kiepert maps. The text comprises three chapters : 
(1) a journey to Angora and Boghaz-keui in 1882, by Humann ; (2) the 
exploration of the Nemrud-Dagh in Commagene in 1882-83, by Humann 
and Puchstein ; (3) the description, by Puchstein, of the monuments of 
Nemrud-Dagh, Saktsch6-gozu, Sindjirli, Marash, Samsat, etc [A review 
of this work will appear in a future number of the Journal]. — Revue 
arch., 1890, n, p. 264. 

Inscriptions in Syria. — M. de Villefosse communicated to the Acad, des 
Inscriptions (May 23) copies of some inscriptions copied in Syria by Jesuit 
missionaries. I. Latin votive inscription, of the time of the Antonines, 
found at Masy (Anti-Libanus) between Baalbek and Chalkis. ii. Greek 
inscription at Talanissus, the present De'ir-Seman, between Aleppo and 
Damascus : it is inscribed in small black cubes at the top of a beautiful 
mosaic which entirely covers the floor of an early Christian chapel : it 
mentions a periodeutes, or travelling-preacher, named John. in. Dedica- 
tion to Herod, commander of Chalkite cavalry, found at Sour, in the 
Ledja, on the site of the ancient casern of these horsemen. 

In regard to the second of these discoveries, M. de Villefosse signalized 
analogous inscriptions in the great mosaic of Sour-Babar and those of the 
Christian basilicas of Orleansville and Tipasa in Mauretania. M. de 
Vogue added that this discovery confirmed his judgment that all the 
Christian basilicas built in the East and in Africa in the iv, v and vi cen- 
turies were paved with marble mosaics with commemorative inscriptions. 
M. Clermont-Ganneau mentioned mosaics and inscriptions of this kind 
7 
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with names of bishops and ecclesiastical dignitaries at several points of 
Palestine and Syria, especially at Eramaus (Nikopolis) and, on the other 
side of the Dead Sea, at Madeba. M. l'AbbS Duchesne showed that the 
periodeutes was in the v cent, the head of the clergy of a locality that 
had no bishop. — Revue Grit., 1890, i, p. 439. 

The Kings of Kommagene. — The chronology of the kings of Comniagene 
during about seven centuries, from Darius, son of Hystaspes, to Trajan, 
has recently been satisfactorily established by Theodore Reinach on the 
basis of the inscriptions found by MM. Humann and Puchstein, rectified 
and completed by medals and texts. The ancestor of these kings was the 
Baktrian satrap Orontes, son-in-law of Artaxerxes Memnon. The founder 
of the dynasty was Ptolemy, a satrap who threw off, in about 164 b. c, 
the yoke of the Saleucidae and became king. His son Samos and his 
grandson Mithridates I married Seleucid princesses. The last king, An- 
tioclios Epiphanes, was deposed by Vespasian. His grandson, Philopap- 
pos, was consul in Rome and archon in Athens. — Rev. crit, 1890, n, p. 268. 

ANTIOCHEIA (near). — Ancient Tumuli. — Ed. Schneider, head engineer 
of the vilayet of Scutari, has sent to the Academie des Sciences a note on 
various tumuli which he has studied in the plain of El-Aniuk near Anti- 
och. There were found not only Greek and Grseco-Roman objects (such 
as a bronze statuette of a muse holding a volumen, and a beautiful in- 
taglio with a crowned male bust) but others of different and earlier char- 
acter, as a seal in greenish schist with a rude animal, and a square object 
with two sides decorated with peculiarly inter-laced lines. — Revue arch., 
1890, ii, p. 264. 

PALMYRA = TADMOR. — A Journey to Tadmor in 1691. — There is pub- 
lished, in the October number of the Palestine Exploration Fund, the Re- 
lation of a Voyage to Tadmor in 1691 by Dr. William Halifax, of C. C. C, 
Oxford, Chaplain to the Factory at Aleppo, from the original ms. in the 
possession of Mr. Albert Hartshorne, which was obtained in Rome in 1774 
by Mr. Thomas Kerrich. It appears to be the earliest exact account of 
Palmyra in modern times that has been preserved. The account covers 
thirty pages of the Quarterly Statement. It is very detailed in its descrip- 
tions and includes copies of a number of Greek and a few Palmyrene 
inscriptions. The careful architectural descriptions are of great value on 
account .of the greater preservation of the monuments at that early date. 
The writer was evidently a man of learning and artistic appreciation. 

PALESTINE. 

Palestine under the Moslems. — Mr. Guy le Strange has published a 
volume entitled Palestine under the Moslems : the work is divided into chap- 
ters on Syria, Palestine, Jerusalem, and Damascus, the provincial capitals 
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and chief towns, and the legends related hy the writers consulted. These 
writers begin with the ninth century and continue until the fifteenth. It 
is the result of a desire to present to the public some of the great hoards 
of information about Palestine which lie buried in the Arabic texts of the 
Moslem geographers and travellers of the Middle Ages. — Pal. Explor. 
Fund, July, 1890. 

Rock-cut Tombs near Jerusalem. — Mr. Schick reports on the discovery 
of a rock-cut tomb and chapel {Pal. Expl. Fund, Oct., 1890). 

Tomb. — Near Bethany, in the valley running from Mt. Olivet to Lower 
Kedron, a tomb was found hewn in the soft limestone very exactly and 
regularly. It consisted of a succession of four square chambers connected 
by passages, each lower than the other, so that the rays of the afternoon 
sun can penetrate to the innermost chamber. The middle and largest 
chamber (13 ft. square) has ten lcohim or recesses for the reception of 
bodies cut in three of its sides, each seven ft. deep. In the further cham- 
ber there were no recesses but three benches for bodies. 

Chapel. — At Silwan Mr. Schick visited a number of chambers either 
entirely cut in the rock or built up in iront, some of which communicated. 
In one case the apse indicated that this had once been a Christian chapel, 
and he infers that in the Middle Ages a convent or Laura of monks or 
anchorites may have been here, using already-existing Jewish and Canaan- 
ite rock-cut chambers. There are Latin 'inscriptions and crosses cut in 
the rock. 

Notes. — The following short notes are taken from the Pal. Explor. Fund 
Quarterly for July and October, 1890. 

Mr. Hanauer has forwarded a series of photographs of the rock-hewn 
altar near Surah, of sculptured stones found at Artuf, of the interesting 
sculptured figures in the cave near Saris and of stones with inscriptions re- 
cently dug up near the supposed St. Stephen's Church, north of Damascus 
Gate, Jerusalem. 

Mr. Lees has sent an account of the rock-hewn chambers at Silwan, 
which appear to have been chapels. Mr. Schick has sent drawings and 
reports of the same, as well as an account of discoveries of mosaics, etc., 
at the so-called House of Caiaphas, Jerusalem, of a newly opened tomb 
near Bethany, etc. 

Mr. Lethaby of Kerak, has sent two fragments of soft limestone with 
sculptured figures of animals, found in digging the foundations of a house. 

A Canaanite Sepulchral Mask. — Dr. Chaplin, in riding through Er- 
Eam, secured a curious mask of the variegated limestone of the country 
measuring 7.3 by 5.7 inches. The back is hollowed and the sockets rep- 
resenting the eyes are very deep. Mr. Flinders Petrie thinks it is probably 
of Canaanite origin. Query f Is it not a sepulchral mask, a variant on 
the Egyptian forms ? — Pal. Explor. Fund, Oct., 1890, p. 268. 
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Pup-stones. — In the Zeit. d. d. Palaestina Vereins (1890, pp. 123-32), 
Professor H. Guthe gives a treatise entitled Schalensteine in Palastina und 
im Alien Testament. He accepts Salomon Keinach's comparison {Revue 
arch., 1888, p. 96) with those stones so numerous in Europe, Asia, and 
America, and called pierres a ecuelles or cup-stones, and shows, by many 
examples, how prevalent they were in Palestine to both the west and the 
east of Jordan. They are usually hollows made in dolmens. It has been 
thought that they were for religious rites, and were used for drink-offerings. 
The writer finds a reference to such hollowed stones in Zaehariah, in. 9, 
where a stone with seven eyes is mentioned. The origin of such stones is, 
however, Canaanite or Phoenician. 

From Gennesareth to HOle. — G. Schumacher presents in the Zeit. d. d. 
Palaestina Vereins (xin, 2, pp. 65-75) the results of trips about Lake 
Gennesareth and northward to the Hule marshes. 

The Mohammedan Well or sanctuary, called sitt isMne, he found to have 
been erected, according to an inscription, in 694 a. h. (1295 A. d.). The sitt 
suMne is, according to tradition, the great-aunt of Fatima the Prophet's 
daughter. 

In the ravine called the Wadel-hamdm, there are wide shafts tunnelled 
in the rock which diminish in size as they approach the surface. Besides 
cisterns, there are caves and chambers for dwelling, refuge, or storage. 

Beyond ed-dikki are some ruins called er-rafid. Its fine position, just 
over Jordan, and the important remains of columns and walls and deco- 
rative architectural fragments show it to have been an important place. 

Publications by Papadopulos Kerameus. — The well-known investigator 
of manuscripts, Athanasius Papadopulos Kerameus, who of late years has 
acquired much reputation for his catalogues of many of the monastic libra- 
ries in Asiatic Greece, has lately composed a voluminous catalogue of the 
Greek mss. in the Patriarchal Library at Jerusalem. He has gone to St. 
Petersburg for the purpose of its publication. He is at the same time to 
publish a volume entitled 'AvdXeKra Upoo-o\v/uKrj<s a-TaxyoXoyias, which will 
contain a series of unpublished texts of different periods. He has, more- 
over, prepared for the press ten miscellaneous texts relating to the topo- 
graphy of Palestine. — Athenaeum, Sept. 20. 

JERUSALEM. — Mosque of El Aksa. — Mr. Petrie writes : "With regard 
to the age of this building, the irregular use of materials which are of the 
age of Justinian, the capitals which do not match, the stumpy columns 
built up of odd material, and the unsuitable proportions of the monolith 
columns in parts, seem to conclusively show that it must have been built 
after the Arab conquest, as Professor Lewis maintains. But it appears 
that its original form was totally un-Arab, a pure basilica, of nave and 
two aisles, with the clerestory arcade work, above the nave arches, which 
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is purely Eoman in design ; a Christian architect was doubtless the con- 
structor of this. The special point to note is the extraordinary thickness 
of the piers which bound the aisles ; these seem to me to be the thick outer 
walls of the original basilica form, pierced through with arches so as to 
extend the mosque into the Arab type of a large number of low colonnades, 
or forest of columns." — Pal. Explor. Fund, Oct. 1890. 

The neighborhood of Jerusalem. — The Jesuit Father J. P. van Kas- 
teren contributes to the Zeit. d. d. Palaestina Vereins (1890, pp. 76-122) 
some remarks on the monuments in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, espe- 
cially the rock-cut tombs and grottoes, as well as cisterns and subterranean 
passages, at Er-rds, Wddi es-sawdhire. There are also discussions, questions 
of identification, as of the famous monastery of Euthymios, and a large 
number of localities are named for the first time. Our readers are referred 
to the article itself, as the length of it prevents our giving details. 

Jerusalem before the Hebrews. — Among the tablets from Tel el- 
Amarna, now in the museum at Berlin, five have lately been found which 
were sent from Urusalim or Jerusalem to the Egyptian kings. Their 
writer was a certain Abdidhaba or Ebed-tob, who claims to have been a 
tributary and protected prince, and not merely an Egyptian governor, 
like the rulers of most of the other cities in Palestine. He declares that 
he had been appointed to his office by " the oracle of the mighty king," 
who is shown by a passage in one of the tablets to have been a deity. 
Abdidhaba further speaks of having had dealings with the Babylonians, 
and refers to an oracle which declared that, as long as a ship crossed the 
sea, the conquests of Nahrina or Aram-Naharaim and of Babylonia would 
continue. This was at the close of the fourteenth century B. c. and before 
the conquest of Palestine by the Hebrews. Prof. Sayce had already dis- 
covered the name of Jerusalem in one of the tablets now in the Ghizeh 
Museum (see Academy, April 19, p. 273). — Academy, Oct. 18. 

To this Prof. Sayce adds a further discovery in a letter to the Academy 
of Oct. 25 : " The discovery of despatches from Jerusalem to the kings of 
Egypt in the fifteenth century b. c, announced in the Academy of last 
week, throws light on one of the tablets from Tel el-Amarna, belonging 
to M. Bouriant, which I copied three years ago. The imperfect condition 
of the tablet prevented me at the time from realizing its importance, though 
I was able to identify in it the names of the cities of Gedor, Gath, Keilah, 
and Kabbah. But I now see that it also contains a reference to Jerusalem , 
which is of considerable interest. The passage is as follows : al sad U-ru- 
sa-lim-Ki al bit an nin-ip: su-mu Mar-ruv al sar-ri pa-da-Jca-at a-sar nisi 
al Ki-il-ti-Ki ; that is, ' the city of the mountain of Jerusalem, the city of 
the temple of the god Uras : (his) name (there is) Marruv ; the city of the 
king, adjoining (?) the locality of the men of the city of Keilah.' Here 
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Jerusalem is distinctly marked out as situated on a mountain, and as being 
the seat of a famous temple. Marruv seems to represent the Aramaic mart, 
' lord,' and reminds one of the name of Moriah. At all events, we must see, 
in the deity whose temple stood on ' the mountain of Jerusalem, the U elydn, 
' the most high God,' of Genesis xiv. 18." Cf. Prof. Sayce's article in the 
Contemporary Review for November, 1890. 

TELL-HESY=LACHISH.— Full reports of Mr. Petrie's work have ap- 
peared in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly for July and October, 
the latter containing the text of his Journals (cf. Builder, with illustrations, 
Sept. 27, Oct. 4). 

It is expected that the excavations will be continued next spring. 

MADABAH. — Nabath>can Inscription. — M. Lagrange found at Mada- 
bah one of the old cities of Moab, a stone of black basalt with a well- 
engraved inscription. It had been excavated in December, 1889. The 
characters are those of the Nabathsean alphabet with a few variants. It 
reads: "This is the tomb and the two sepulchral monuments that are 
above it, which were made by Abdobodas, Strategos, to Itibel, Strategos, 
his father, and to Itibel, commander of the camp at Behitou (?), and Ab- 
datah, son of Abdobodes, the Strategos, in the house of their command, 
which they exercised twice during thirty-one years of the years of Hare- 
tat, king of Nabat, who loved his people, and the monument above was 
made in his forty-sixth year." The Haretat is the Aretas, king of Petra, 
father-in-law of Herod Antipas, and the date is 39 A. d. His long reign 
is thus confirmed. — Zeit. f. Assyriologie, Aug., 1890, p. 289. 

MASHITA. — A Persian Building. — Mr. Gray Hill reports on the ruins 
at Mashita or rather Umshetta, four hours journey from Madeba (or Mad- 
abah). They are remains of a large building and enclosure built to the 
main points of the compass ; the sculptured front of the latter and the 
gateway being to the south. The appearance of the ruins indicates that 
the buildings were never finished. Some of the details of the ornamenta- 
tion are quite Persian in style. — Pal. Explor. Fund, Oct., 1890. 

PHCENICIA. 

AKKO=PTOLEMAIS=St. Jean d'Aore. — From St. Jean d'Acre comes 
the report of the discovery of a sepulchral crypt, the walls of which are 
covered with paintings in fresco. Within were found three sarcophagi in 
stone and one of lead finely sculptured in basrelief. Beside them were 
some precious vases and two portraits well preserved, one of a man and the 
other of a woman. The tomb is thought to belong to some royal family 
of Phoenician or Hebrew race, possibly Philistine. — Athenaeum, Sept. 6. 

KAN A (near) — Ancient Rook-Reliefs. — Mr. Schumacher made recently 
a trip to Tyre to photograph the ancient rock-cut figures mentioned by 
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Guerin and Renan. They are near the road from Kana to Hanawei, and 
are in two series, an upper and a lower row facing east. On the first wall, 
about 40 yards long, there are 20 finished and 11 unfinished figures, vary- 
ing in height from 2 to 2£ feet. The work is very rude, and, further, the 
surface is badly weatherworn and the figures are almost entirely defaced : 
most of them show nothing but outlines. A second series was found on a 
rock-wall 75 feet below, not straight like the other, but the figures are 
hewn on the perpendicular sides of a rock of round shape. They face east 
aud west. " Whilst we found among the upper row figures showing some 
skill and art, we could not discover any such art on the figures below ; 
they all without exception show merely a round ball, representing the head, 
a long straight neck placed on the remainder of the body formed by a sim- 
ple quadrangle. This quadrangle often is not broader than the head and 
therefore of a very primitive appearance. Most of the figures are in a 
niche ; they are in relief of 2 to 3 inches. Most of these lower figures are 
evidently unfinished, and like the upper ones entirely weatherworn. . . . 
I venture to think that the figures of the lower row represent a more 
ancient period than those of the upper, but it is very difficult to state at 
what period they have been created. I think Guerin is right in calling 
them anterior to the Greek-Roman epoch, probably Egypto-Phoenician." — 
Pal. Explor. Fund, Oct. 1890, pp. 259-64. [We have not quoted much 
from Mr. Schumacher's description of the upper row of figures, because it 
was so obviously without regard to analogous rock-sculptures which would 
have assisted him in his study. The one photograph given with the paper 
reproduces only five of the thirty-one figures, but it is sufficient to show 
that they are not all standing as Mr. Schumacher fancies. Some are seated 
on thrones (Guenn had noted a seated divinity) as in the Hittite reliefs 
and the Assyrian processions of divinities. Also the figure with a long 
robe falling in narrow parallel folds can be said to be, not a female figure, 
but, from the analogy of the seal-cylinders, the figure of a priest. The 
figures are heavy and have no Egyptian characteristics: they were doubt- 
less executed under Assyrian influence, perhaps at the time of the Assyrian 
conquests. The subject may be either (1) a procession toward a figure, 
probably that of a king (Assyrian?), or, more probably, (2) a representa- 
tion of some gods of the Assyrian or Syrian pantheon receiving adoration 
and sacrifice. Both of these subjects are frequently to be found in Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian, Hittite, Persian and Syrian works. It is not necessary 
that this relief should be considered the work of native artists, as the in- 
vading armies, of the Assyrians, for example, were accompanied by sculp- 
tors whose office it was to carve such commemorative reliefs of conquests 
or treaties. The second and lower series of figures appears to be of a 
totally different style and has no relation to the other. The photograph 
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which reproduces them, in this article, is not clear enough to allow of 
any deductions. Maj. Conder's remarks (p. 264), which follow Mr. Schu- 
macher's report, are based entirely on this lower series, and he is evidently 
mistaken in calling all the figures full-faced : those of the upper series are 
in profile. His conclusions, therefore, that the sculptures belong to the 
Roman period, apply only to the second series and with this limitation 
may be correct. — A. L. F., Jr.] 

SI DON. — A Greek Inscription. — Clermont-Ganneau has received the 
impression of a Greek inscription from Sidon dating from the 64th year 
of the city, or 47 b. c. : LAEHAIOAfiPOS | ATTOAAfiNIOYTOY | 
ATTOAAO*ANOY?A I PXONTOSMAXAIPO | 7TOIQN6EQIAriQIY | 
TTEPTOKOINOY {sic): " In the year 64. Heliodoros, son of Apollonios, 
son of Apollophanes, archon of the cutlers, to the holy god, for the com- 
munity." The wording is essentially Shemitic. The " holy god " recalls 
the word gadosh used in this connection. — Revue crit., 1890, u, p. 408. 

The Sarcophagi-Reliefs of Sidon. — Hamdi Bey is said to have at length 
made good progress with the elaborate illustrated work in which it is his 
intention to make known the treasures of Hellenic art discovered a few 
years ago at Sidon. The remarkable sarcophagus reliefs in question will 
not be exhibited in the museum for some time yet ; but the jealous secrecy 
with which they have hitherto been guarded has been so far relaxed as to 
allow of their inspection by a few professed archaeologists, and still fewer 
privileged travellers from the West. — Athenceum, Nov. 8. The first fas- 
ciculus of the above work has already been issued from the well-known 
Oriental press of Leroux in Paris. The most careful and detailed descrip- 
tion yet published comes from the pen of our Babylonian explorer, Dr. 
John P. Peters, and is published in the N. Y. Nation of January 9 and 15. 

ASIA MINOR. 

Count d'Hulst has been treated with great brutality by the Turkish 
officials in Asia Minor. Although his papers were in perfect order, he 
has been thrust into a prison with criminals. He has been compelled to 
abandon his archaeological researches. — Athenceum, July 19. 

PROFE8SOR RAMSAY'S EXPLORATION IN ASIA MINOR (cf. pp. 197-8; 341-7). 

Notes from Kappadokia. — W. M. Ramsay writes to the Athenceum (of 
Oct. 18) : " From Kaisariyeh we crossed the Anti-Taurus mountains, and 
on the fifth day reached Gurun, a quaint town in a narrow glen through 
which flows a tributary of the Euphrates, now called the Tokhma Su. 
The ancient name of the river is unknown. At the upper end of the 
town the river forces its way, by a fissure a few feet wide, through a mass 
of rocks, which must originally have closed in the glen. On these rocks 
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Sir C Wilson about 1879 observed two inscriptions in 'Hittite' hiero- 
glyphics ; and the object of our visit was to obtain copies of them. It 
took a day and a half of work to copy and make squeezes, for the sur- 
face of the rock has scaled off to such a degree that at first we despaired 
of doing anything beyond making out a few stray symbols. One of the 
inscriptions consists of six lines of great length ; we deciphered about two- 
thirds of it. The other is much smaller, but still it contains four lines, 
each about three feet long ; about half of it is decipherable ; but the rest 
of the surface has entirely scaled off, and the symbols have disappeared 
beyond recovery." 

Bock-Sculptures at Fraktin — Ferak-ed-din. — " We left the search for the 
reported monument at Izgin (Sterrett) to some traveller with more time 
to spare. In Komana and the neighborhood we copied a small number 
of inscriptions and milestones. We crossed Anti- Taurus again by a more 
southerly pass than before, in search of a monument alluded to more than 
once by Prof. Sayce. About forty years ago Mr. E. Calvert was told by 
a Kappadokian Greek that he had seen a strange relief on the rocks near 
a village called Fraktin. We found that ' Franktin ' was the local pro- 
nunciation of Ferak-ed-din, and about a mile from that village we found 
a relief of singular interest. Had we been trying to imagine a monu- 
ment which should disprove in the most convincing manner some of Prof. 
Hirschfeld's views on the interpretation of the sculptures of Boghaz-keui 
(Berlin Abhandlungm, 1887), we could not have constructed one better 
suited for the purpose. A zone of sculpture about three feet high runs 
horizontally along the face of the rock, and at the right-hand side is a 
set of symbols of the usual hieroglyphic kind, beginning with a human 
hand with the index finger pointing towards the rest. No one could doubt 
that these symbols are an inscription, expressing a meaning, and intended 
to be read by spectators ; but Prof. Hirshfeld has denied this. The sculp- 
tures represent two pairs of deities, the right pair male, the left pair fe- 
male. In each case the two deities stand facing each other, separated by 
a curious object that seems a sort of compromise between an altar and a 
scarecrow. A bird sits on the object that stands between the two female 
deities. Between each pair is a set of symbols, beginning with the sym- 
bol that Prof. Sayce has explained as the ' determinative of divinity.' This 
interpretation would, I think, occur independently to any person who 
looked at the divinities sculptured on the rocks of Ferak-ed-din; the 
names of the figures are inscribed beside them, as is so often the case on 
Greek vases. The same is the case at Boghaz-keui ; but Prof. Hirschfeld 
maintains that the groups of symbols in a similar position in front of the 
figures sculptured there are really objects supported on the hands of the 
figures. I convinced myself that there is no connection between the sym- 
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bols and the hands ; but the sculptures are so much worn that it is quite 
possible for others, even for such a competent observer as Prof. Hirsch- 
feld, to maintain the opposite view. But the sculptures of Ferak-ed-din 
resolve the doubt : a connection between hand and symbols never existed, 
and even the squeeze is, I believe, sufficient to prove this to every obser- 
ver. The monument at Ferak-ed-din is in excellent preservation, and we 
can thus detect one interesting fact : the sculpture was never completed. 
The figures on the left side are finished in every detail ; but the goddesses 
on the right are only shown in outline. The line showing their form was 
drawn, and the rock around was cut away, leaving a flat surface in relief 
of the proper shape ; but the necessary details were never indicated on this 
surface, as they were on the figures in the left group. Similarly, the left- 
hand part of the inscription at the side of the sculpture was complete, 
but the three or four symbols on the right were merely blocked out in 
their general shape." 

Hittite Inscription at Bor. — "On August 11, we went to Develi Kara 
Hissar, a distance of twelve hours, where we expected to meet Mr. Head- 
lam. Our intention was to separate for a few days there, Mr. Hogarth 
taking the direct hill-road towards the Kilikian Gates, while I went round 
by Nigde to get money and see the result of our letters to Hamdi Bey and 
Sir W. White. On August 12, 1 went on to Nigde, a thirteen hours' dis- 
tance. A Greek clerk at the Government Office then came up to me and 
said that the remainder of the stone which we had purchased had been 
found and was now in a house at Bor (where we had bought our part of 
it) ; the house belonged to a Turk named Ettima. A telegram arrived 
from Hamdi Bey to the governor on August 12, ordering that the stone 
should be handed over to me for conveyance to Mersina, but the Medjliss, 
i. e., County Council, refused to sanction its deliverance to me. On the 
evening of August 13, I left Nigde, and hurried down to Tyana, where I 
spent the night. By an odd coincidence I went straight to the very house 
which stood on the spot where the stone, the subject of so much contention, 
had been found thirty-five years before. The owner, a rich Turk, told 
me that Ettima was his brother ; that the stone had been found in two 
fragments when his father was building the house ; that the smaller piece 
had been given, under the impression that it was of no value, to a Greek 
who asked for it ; and that he had imagined that the larger half had dis- 
appeared until our action had turned the thoughts of every one upon old 
stones, and the missing piece was found to be lying in the house of his 
brother at Bor. His description of the stone I need not repeat, as it has 
since been seen by Mr. Hogarth, except that he said the relief represented 
a man striding forward with the right leg advanced (not the left leg, as is 
the case so commonly in Egyptian and archaic Greek monuments), with 
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hieroglyphic symbols all round, and a raised border surrounding the stone ; 
on the border there were marks, which from his description might be either 
cuneiform characters or a mere ornamental pattern. In the circumstances, 
the most profitable plan seemed to be to hurry on to Bozanti, discuss the 
situation with Mr. Hogarth, and put him in possession of the knowledge 
which alone gave any hope of permission to copy the stone." 

Last Notes from Asia Minor. — Messrs. D. G. Hogaeth and A. C. 
Headlam write to the Athenaeum (of Oct. 4) : " Professor Ramsay's last 
letter will have informed you of our fortunes in the Anti-Taurus, and it 
only remains to give some account of our return journey from the Kili- 
kian Gates to the railway. We parted from Mr. Ramsay not far south of 
Kaisariyeh, in order to travel by the direct horse-road to the Gates, a 
road which has been in all ages one of the greatest highways of Asia Minor, 
and on which accordingly we expected to find ancient remains. The re- 
sult did not justify such expectations, for nothing early is to be found be- 
tween Devolii Kara Hissar and the Gates. A late site and tombs near 
Kerdeley, some remains of Roman period at Eneghil, and a Byzantine 
fort at one of the silver mines (Boghay Maden) are all the antiquities of 
the road. At the better-known mines of Bereketli Maden there is 
nothing at all. We missed Mr. Ramsey at the Gates by a few hours, but 
found letters from him reporting another important stone at Bor, possibly 
bilingual ; and this decided us to go home by that place. It was neces- 
sary, however, to make a slight detour to the west to find the Hittite stone 
seen by Mr. Davis near the silver mines of the Bulgar Dagh. We were 
guided by a villager to two stones, one on either side of the deep gorge 
which runs down from Bulgar Maden to Ali Hodja. Of the first it is 
impossible to speak with certainty ; the native guide pointed to a scarp 
high up on the face of an inaccessible cliff, and said that it was ' written ; ' 
but no sign of lettering could we see from the nearest accessible point. Our 
own belief is that the ' writing ' is a delusion, but verification is impossi- 
ble without Alpine appliances. On the left bank of the stream we found 
the stone of which we were in search. The inscription is carved on the 
face of a rock, almost at the summit of the ridge, and nearly 1,000 feet 
above the water. As in the case of most Hittite texts, an overhanging 
face was chosen, the better to guard the lettering from the weather. The 
characters are incised in the rock — the only known instance of this form 
of cutting in a Hittite rock-inscription — and resemble generally the two 
incised texts of Bor and Andaval, described by us in a former letter. The 
Bulgar Maden text is in five panels, the first two shorter than the rest, and 
the whole divided and enclosed by lines. The characters are generally of 
small size, rather unevenly cut, and occupy a space altogether of about five 
feet by four feet. The average number of characters in a panel is between 
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70 and 80. Except for a water-worn band which runs down the middle, 
this text is well preserved, and not difficult to copy. But the overhang 
of the rock makes it extremely difficult to make a satisfactory squeeze ; 
however, of all but the first line we brought away a very fair impression. 

" We turned northwards out of the mountains and struck the high road 
from the Gates to Eregli and Nigdeh, at a point about four miles east of 
Oolu Kischlar. In a roadside graveyard we found two inscribed milliaria, 
the one giving the distance from Tyana, the other apparently from some 
other place, perhaps Herakleia Kybistra (Eregli). The next day we 
passed through Tyana itself to Bor, spending a short time on the large 
hillocky mound which covers the ancient city — a site to be recommended 
to the excavator of the future. 

Hittite Inscription at Bor. — " On our arrival at Bor we set to work to 
find the stone which had been described to Mr. Ramsay. It was agreed 
that we were to see the stone, but at night. A single glance was sufficient 
both to show us that it was not bilingual and to explain why it had been 
described as such. It was, in fact, the lower half of the stone we had 
already purchased, and contained a continuation of the Hittite inscrip- 
tion ; the legs of the royal figure were covered almost as far as the feet 
with a long robe, the embroidery on which was extremely elaborate and 
very carefully carved. This it was which had been mistaken by our in- 
formants for letters of another kind. We were unable to buy the stone 
after our former experience, and found it quite impossible to obtain leave 
to copy it on any other terms. It remains for the Turkish authorities to 
possess themselves of it, and fit it to the upper portion, which we have 
already presented to them. 

Hittite Seal. — " A very interesting Hittite seal was sold to us in Bor. 
It was said by its owner to have been found near the silver mines of the 
Kara Dagh, north of Karaman. The head is rather larger than a shil- 
ling, and rests on three lion-paws, terminating in a ring. On the face of 
the seal is a draped figure in the act of walking to the left with extended 
arms ; the head has a close-fitting cap ; the hands are empty. Round the 
figure is a legend of nine Hittite characters. The material of which the 
seal is made seems to be an alloy of silver. 

" Our journey after this for some time offered little to describe. From 
Bor we went to Nigdeh, thence to Akserai, and from there across the 
great central plain to Kadyn Khan, where we joined the great road from 
Konia. We found nowhere anything of much archaeological interest. 
Between Kadyn Khan and Ilgiin we visited, made fresh copies of, photo- 
graphed, and took an impression of, the Hittite inscription which Mr. 
Ramsay had discovered on a former journey. It is situated about half a 
mile to the east of the main road between Kadyn Khan and Ilgiin, and 
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about an hour north of the Kolitolu Taila. The inscription is in three 
lines, well carved in bold relief on a large block of stone, but in some 
parts is a good deal worn by the weather. The last object of the expe- 
dition was to inquire into the truth of rumors stating that a second ' Niobe ' 
existed in the Murad Dagh above Ushak. Near Belova, about 4000 feet 
above the sea, we found a small block of marble about two and a half feet 
high, forming the lower portion of the statue of a female goddess. The 
hands lay on the breast in an impossible attitude, not crossed, but both 
pointing in the same direction ; below was a wreath ; the lower part of the 
statue was an uncarved trunk ; everything else was lost. The workman- 
ship was late. The statue had just enough character to show that it was 
not ordinary Koman work, but we found that we had been compelled to 
perform one of the less pleasing duties of a travelling archaeologist, to 
wit, dissipate delusions." 

Epigraphio Mission of M. Huart. — At a meeting of the Acad, des In- 
scriptions (Nov. 7), M. Barbier de Meynard reported on an epigraphic 
mission to Asia Minor entrusted to M. C16ment Huart, interpreter of the 
French embassy at Constantinople. Its object was to copy in the eyalet 
of Karamania (the ancient Lykaonia and Isauria), and especially at 
Konyeh (Ikonion), the mussulman inscriptions, in particular those of the 
period of the Seldjuk princes (1087 to 1300 a. d.). Fifty-eight inscrip- 
tions were collected, mostly Arabic, twenty-five of which were of the Seld- 
juk period. These texts give new data for the history of this dynasty, 
which, though of Turkish origin, felt very strongly the influence of an- 
cient Persia. 

M. Huart also copied one Greek and two Latin inscriptions, whose in- 
terest was shown by M. Heron de Villefosse. They are the most import- 
ant classic inscriptions yet found in this region. The Latin texts are 
dedications to Caracalla and to Lucius Aelius Verus in the years 212 
and 137 of our era. The Greek inscription mentions one Julius Publius, 
Aoyumfc or curator of the city. — Bevue erit., 1890, n, p, 352. 

The Trojan Controversy. — We take the following resume of the Tro- 
jan question from S. Keinach's Chronique d' Orient in the Bevue archedl. 
(1890, ii, pp. 254-6) for Sept.-Oct. " In the Berl. phil. Woch. of Jan. 25, 
1890, Mr. Belger, examining the discussion between Schliemann and 
Botticher concludes that Hissarlik was doubtless a centre of habitation, 
but that the hill, during an unknown term of years, must have served as 
a necropolis. Schuchhart has made an analogous concession in his recent 
work. But Capt. Botticher is not satisfied with concessions : in a work 
entitled Hissarlik wie es ist, he maintains, as before his visit to Hissarlik 
the exclusively sepulchral character of the mound explored by Schlie- 
mann. The study of the remains of constructions cannot alone resolve 
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the question, and Botticher is right in attaching importance to small ob- 
jects . . . which, discovered in quantities in a place where no arms have 
been found, constitute one of the most serious arguments in favor of his 
thesis . . . Dr. Virchow, on his side, is unyielding ( Verhand. d. Berl. An- 
throp. Gesell., 1890, p. 130) : he affirms that there never was any burying 
or incineration at Hissarlik." Though the late discoveries have com- 
pleted our knowledge of the akropolis, there yet remain to be found the 
city proper, and the necropolis. 

AIGAIAI. — An Aiolio Inscription. — Salomon Keinach presented to the 
Acad, des Inscriptions (May 23) a curious inscription in the Aiolic dialect 
dating from the end of the fourth century b. c, found 10 kil. north of the 
city of Aigaiai in Aiolis. It is a convention between the inhabitants of 
the district of Aigaiai and those of Olympia regarding the passage of small 
cattle from one territory to the other : goats and lambs are free, and rams 
and sheep shall not pay for their wool. The Olympia mentioned is a moun- 
tain east of Smyrna known only by a text of Pliny. That part of the in- 
scription the reading of which is perfectly clear gives five words or forms 
which are wanting in all lexicons. — Revue crit, 1890, i, p. 440. 

APAMEIA. — A Christian Basilica. — Mr. Ramsay has hidden in the 
Transactions of the Aberdeen Ecclesiological Society an interesting notice 
of a Christian basilica of Apameia, accompanied by a plan. It is one of 
the most curious churches existing in Asia Minor ; an old tradition places 
it on the spot where Noah's ark came down. Professor Ramsay believes 
that it replaced, in about the fourth century, a temple of Zeus KeXevevs. — 
Revue arch., 1890, n, p. 263. 

BEIROt. — A bed-post of gold and silver, decorated with precious stones 
and bearing an inscription in English characters showing it to have be- 
longed to Queen Eleanor of England, has been discovered during some 
excavations near Beirut. It must date from the time of the eighth crusade 
undertaken in 1272 by Prince Edward. The Ottoman Government has 
taken possession of it. — Chron. des Arts, 1890, No. 31 ; N. Y. Evening 
Post, July 15. 

HISSARLIK. — Latest report on Excavations. — Dr. Dorpfeld contri- 
butes some remarks to the Athenische Mittheilung en (1890, pp. 351-2) on 
the latest discoveries at Hissarlik which since his last report were carried 
on for six weeks and ended on August 1. The results of the year will be 
published later, but no full description and explanation of the discoveries 
can be made until the completion of the excavations during the present 
season. The most important work of the last weeks was the complete free- 
ing of the s. w. citadel-wall of the second city, and the discovery in it of 
a sallyport which lay at the foot of the wall (which is preserved to a height 
of 8 met.) and is c. 1.20 met. wide by c. 2.40 met. high. It is placed in 
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the angle between the citadel-wall and the west gate, which serves as a 
tower, and is thus placed as such sallyports were situated in later times. 
In the excavations in front of the s. w. gate, it had already been ascer- 
tained that there were six distinct strata. Since then, deeper excavations 
have led to the discovery of a seventh stratum, and only underneath this 
was the level of the second city reached. Each of these seven layers con- 
tains walls, pavements, and objects of the most varied description. In 
some, the houses showed abundant traces of having been destroyed by fire ; 
in others there were but few traces of fire. The buildings of nearly all the 
strata were simple dwellings of more or less regular form ; usually they 
retain not only their foundations but quite a section of their upper walls. 

In the place where excavations have been carried on, important build- 
ings have been found only in the first and fourth strata counting from 
the top, or, to use Schliemann's early enumeration, in the sixth and ninth 
cities. Of the latter the buildings, being Eoman, have no interest, but 
those of the sixth city are worthy of study. For, in the first place, they 
are constructed of larger stones and with more care than those of any of 
the other strata, and, secondly, a number of fragments of Mykenaian vases 
have been found among them, thus giving a clue to their date. The best- 
preserved building consists of a rectangular hall with open porch, having 
thus the same ground-plan as the large megaron of the second city (a on 
plan vn in Troja), and is like a simple Greek temple in antis. It cannot 
be decided whether it is a megaron or a temple. 

The intended excavation of a part of the lower city could not be carried 
out during the past season, and will form the main object of the next cam- 
paign, during which, also, an attempt will be made to open the most ancient 
of the tombs. — Cf. Academy, Nov. 29 ; Athenceum, Dec. 13. 

KARIA. — Inscriptions. — A rich harvest of inscriptions from Karia has 
recently been published. MM. Doublet and Deschamps give 36 in the 
Bull, de eorr. hellen. t. xiv, pp. 603-30. Nine other inscriptions, from 
Lagina, have been given in the same periodical by M. Foucart (t. xiv, 
pp. 363-76). For details we refer to the summary of the Bulletin given 
in this number of the Journal. 

Walter Judeich publishes in the Athenische Mittheilungen (1890, pp. 
252-82) a series of inscriptions from Bargylia, Halikarnassos, Herakleia 
on the Latmos, Laodikeia on the Lykos, Mylasa and Nysa, copied by him- 
self and Franz Winter in the summer of 1887. To them he adds some 
that were copied by Ernst Fabricius in the summer of 1888. An account 
of these inscriptions will be found in the summary of the Mittheilungen 
in the next number of the Journal. 

KILIKIA. — RESEARCHES of J. T. Bent. — At the Oct. 20-meeting of the 
Hellenic Society, Mr. J. T. Bent gave an account of his recent researches 
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in Kilikia. He first described the coast-towns of the district, Augusta 
Sebaste, Korykos, and a third town Korasios, which he has identified as 
the pseudo-Korakesion of Stephanos of Byzantion. He then proceeded to 
describe his identification of the Korykian cave. He then spoke of the 
adjoining cave, only alluded to by Pomponius Mela as Typhonia, and a 
third cave, on the lip of which was a fortress with an inscription on it 
stating that it was built under the priest-king Teukros, in honor of the 
Olbian Jove, under the superintendence of one Pleistarchos of Olba. Mr. 
Bent gave an account of several cave-temples of Hermes which he found 
in this district, and associated them with the worship of the deity of the 
Kilikian pirates, and Korykos, which Oppian calls the city of Hermes. 
Mr. Bent then described his exploration of the gorge of the Lamas river, 
with its numerous rock-fortresses, evidently the eyries of the Kilikian 
pirates. Then an account was given of the discovery of the capital of 
Olba itself, and its identification from an inscription on the aqueduct. In 
conclusion, Mr. Bent described his identification of the ruins of Boudroum 
with Hieropolis-Kastabala. — Athenceum, Oct. 25 : ef. Journal, 1890, pp. 
188, 351-5. 

Identification of Site of Hieropolis-Kastabala. — Mr. J. T. Bent 
writes to the Athencmm (of July 19) : " Hearing of extensive ruins at a 
spot called Boudroum, to the north-east of the Kilikian plain, not far from 
the river Jeihan (anciently Pyramos), the name of which had not been 
identified, we determined to visit them and to devote some time to the 
thorough exploration of the district. Boudroum is situated on rising 
ground about three-quarters of a mile from the Pyramos, just as that 
river emerges from the narrow defiles of the Tauros, through which it 
makes its way into the Kilikian plain. The acropolis in the centre of 
the town is at the extreme edge of a narrow rocky spur of the mountains ; 
a cutting 40 ft. behind this separated it from the spur, and made a road 
communication between the east and west portions of the town. The area 
included within the ancient walls must have been over three square miles, 
and is thickly covered with ruins. The most conspicuous of these is the 
double row of columns of red and blue conglomerate, which started from 
the principal gateway, and must have closely resembled, though less ornate, 
the long colonnade at Pompeiopolis. The columns have Corinthian capi- 
tals and Ionic bases ; the diameter of the shafts is 2 ft. 8 in., the height 
20J ft., the space for the road between the rows 35 ft., and the columns 
are at regular intervals of 8 ft. This colonnade extended for a distance 
of 320 yards, terminating at the back of the theatre ; each row had about 
seventy -eight columns, and only thirty are now left standing, and very few 
of these in perfect condition. The colonnade ran along the south end of 
the acropolis, and must have produced a very striking effect. The theatre 
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is large, the length of the scena being 62 ft., but it is too much ruined to 
give accurate measurements. Besides these there are many ruins of pub- 
lic buildings: one of these was a stadium, another an agora, and a third 
thermae down in the valley below. Not far from the colonnade are the 
ruins of a large temple ; an aqueduct cut in the spur of rocks behind the 
acropolis supplied extensive reservoirs with water ; many fine heroa are 
dotted over the flat ground, sloping down to the Pyramos, and there are 
the ruins of three Christian churches built out of the more ancient remains. 

" After a systematic search and the turning over of likely stones, we 
succeeded in collecting twelve inscriptions which enabled us to identify, 
beyond a doubt, the name of this ancient city. Four of these inscriptions 
were from dedications which began with the formula OAHMOZOIEPO- 
TTOAITQN, satisfactorily proving that this town was called Hieropolis in 
ancient times. On referring to numismatics (Head, Hist Numorum), we 
find that Hieropolis-Kastabala (IIposTa IIi>pa/ia>, as it is termed) issued 
coins with the river Pyramos represented as a swimming figure, with an 
aquatic bird perched beside him carrying a torch (JIvp). Other coins 
with the head of Artemis and the monogram IEP are attributed to this 
place (Imhoof-Blumer). This is what Strabo says about it (xii. 2): 
' Two provinces only have cities. In Tyanitis is Tyana ... at a little dis- 
tance from this city are Kastabala and Kybistra, towns which approach 
still nearer to the mountain. At Kastabala is a temple of Artemis Perasia, 
where, it is said, the priestesses walk with naked feet unhurt upon burn- 
ing coals. To this place some persons apply the story respecting Orestes 
and Artemis Tauropolos, and say that the goddess was called Perasia be- 
cause she was conveyed beyond the sea,' Two of our inscriptions conclu- 
sively prove that Strabo's Kastabala was here : one had on it over the 
dedication the words 9 E ATT E PAZ I A ; another found near the temple told 
us that an honorary statue had been erected 'out of the revenue of the 
divine Perasia.' Further evidence is given by Ptolemy, who says of Kasta- 
bala Perasia prius dicta, hence our identity was complete. Of course, 
from Strabo's statement, Tyana and Kybistra must also be looked for in 
this locality. 

" The second point of interest with regard to Hieropolis-Kastabala refers 
to the itinerary of Alexander the Great. He marched from Soli (Pom- 
peiopolis), crossed the Pyramos at Mallos, and reached Kastabala (Curtius, 
in. 7) on the second day, and sent Parmenio forward to reconnoitre the 
pass. Unfortunately, both the Antonine and Jerusalem itineraries are 
confused on this point, only speaking of a Katabolo, which Curtius iden- 
tifies with Kastabala ; and most travellers have tried hard to find a place 
suitable for Kastabala on the coast-line between Aigai and Issos. From 
its position, Hieropolis-Kastabala is a most important point on the ancient 
8 
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main road from Anazarba to the defile, which is just across the Pyramos, 
behind the modern village of Osmanieh ; it must, therefore, have been 
extremely important for Alexander to ascertain that no enemy from that 
direction was behind him, and from Hieropolis-Kastabala it was very easy 
to dispatch Parmenio to reconnoitre the defile through which the main road 
passed. From Kastabala, Alexander, having made sure of the country 
behind him, could safely drop down to the plains of Issos and commence 
operations. From the points brought to light by our inscriptions and the 
identification of the site of Hieropolis-Kastabala I think it may be safely 
argued that the two conjectural Kastabalse, the one in Kappadokia and 
the one by the coast, did not exist, but that Hieropolis-Kastabala on the 
Pyramos was the only one of that name. It was second to none, not even 
to Anazarba, in size and strategical importance of the cities of Eastern 
Kilikia ; it was noted for its worship of Artemis Perasia, and was on the 
great main road which entered the mountain pass about ten miles away. 

" Amongst our inscriptions from Hieropolis-Kastabala is one which gives 
us the name of a new Iambic poet, Onesikles, son of Diodoros, of whom I 
can find no other record ; another was on a stele put up to the honor of a 
man called Neikolonnatos, a curious name, suggestive at once of the above- 
mentioned long colonnade ; and a long inscription in honor of one Arzykios, 
his wife and son, people of considerable importance in the town, and giv- 
ing us information concerning the government of the place. 

Other Sites. — " There are many other sites of towns to be identified in 
the neighborhood, but we did not find inscriptions to help us in doing so. 
On another spur, about four miles from Boudroum and at the edge of the 
plain, stood another ancient town, now called Hemita Kaleh. At Kars 
Bazaar, about ten miles to the north of Boudroum, extensive ruins are 
found on a gentle eminence above the Savroon,a tributary of the Jeihan. 
Everywhere are columns, architraves, traces of old buildings, tessellated 
pavements in the streets of the present village, etc. In a cottage we found 
a large tessellated pavement in good condition, in the centre of which a 
long Christian prayer was inserted in black tesserae, stating that the pave- 
ment had been put down by the company of the fullers of the place. This 
spot must have been a great place in early Christian days ; the building 
of the monastic establishment, now a mosque, cannot be later than 500 A. d. 
On no inscription could we find what had been the ancient name of the 
place, but two points tend to make me think it was Flaviopolis. Firstly, 
from coins we gather that Flaviopolis was on a river ; and, secondly, it 
was the first station on the main road northward from Anazarba, the great 
rock-fortress which in Roman times was known as Ccesarea penes Anazar- 
bum, and abounds in inscriptions which point to the consideration the 
place was held in during the days of the emperors." 
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KLAZOMENAI. — Painted Sarcophagi. — M. Pottier is publishing in the 
Bull, de corr. hellin. some interesting fragments of sarcophagi from Klazo- 
menai purchased for the Louvre. They are related to those in the museum 
of Constantinople {Rev. arch.. 1883, i, 248) and those published in the 
Antike Denkmaler (1890, pi. 44-6). M. Pottier gives a careful study of 
the history of the white engobe, a very ancient technique in Greek cera- 
mics and of which the funerary lekythoi were the last expression. There 
was a long battle between this process and that which consists in painting 
on the surface of the vase carefully polished. — Revue arch., 1890, n, p. 258. 

KNIDOS. — Mr. Paton writes to S. Reinach that the fragments of pithoi 
with reliefs recently sent to Smyrna were discovered at Datcha, near Kni- 
dos ; some pieces are preserved in the museum of the 'Arayvwor^piov at 
Symi. Mr. Paton purchased at Datcha an entire pithos of the same type 
with geometric decoration and without figures, but was not able to export 
it. — Revue arch., 1890, n, p. 258. 

KYME. — Dem. Baltazzi has announced to M. Reinach the discovery of 
two unfinished marble statuettes, which reproduce the type of the Apoxyo- 
menos of Lysippos. They are headless but interesting as showing the pro- 
cess of ancient sculpture. At the same spot was found a sepulchral stel§ 
of white marble with a gable and akroteria painted red and with the in- 
scription MeWrSpos 'AiroXXwvSiov. Under the inscription were paintings 
of great interest, thus described : " On the side is a man in a short tunic, 
with bare knees and arms. In the centre of the stele is a three-footed table, 
and by its side an indistinct object painted, like it. in ocre. The figure is 
polychromatic ; the flesh has a real flesh tint." — Revue arch., 1890, II, p. 
257 : the Nea VW 1890, a P . 4095 : Athen. Mittheil., 1890, p. 353. 

LYKIA. — Several inscriptions from Lykia have recently been published 
by MM. Berard, Colardean and Fougeres in the Bull, de corr. Helttn. (t. 
xiv) ; and by M. Diamantaras in the Athen. Mittheil. (t. xiv, p. 412). Prof. 
Hirschfeld gives an interesting review in the Berl. phil. Woeh. (1890, pp. 
685, 717) on the second volume of the Reisen in Lykien. — Revue arch., 1890, 
ii, p. 261. 

MAGNESIA (on the Maiandros). — Discovery of the Necropolis. — M. 
Baltazzi has discovered the necropolis of Magnesia: it is composed of sar- 
cophagi of calcareous stone and tombs of brick. Many had been anciently 
opened by treasure-seekers, but M. Baltazzi was able to collect a certain 
number of terracotta statuettes, which appear to be in a style analogous 
to those of Smyrna. 

On the site of the theatre was also found a headless statue of Apollon, 
three-quarters life-size, a female head with painted eyebrows, and various 
fragments of architecture and sculpture. — Revue arch., 1890, u, p. 260. 
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Origin of the Worship of Dionysos at Magnesia. — S. Keinach com- 
municated to the Acad, des Inscriptions (August 1) a Greek inscription 
found by D. Baltazzi at Magnesia. It is the legendary or historical ac- 
count of the origins of the worship of Dionysos at Magnesia. A hurri- 
cane, says the text, having split open a plantain near the city, an image 
of Dionysos was found inside the tree. The inhabitants of Magnesia, who 
kept up regular relations with the sanctuary of Delphoi, sent to consult 
it. The Pythia gave out an oracle in fourteen hexameters, which has been 
preserved by the inscription : she ordered the Magnesians to build a tem- 
ple to Dionysos and to send to Thebes for three Theban priestesses or 
Mainads — Kosko, Boubo and Thettale 1 — who organized at Magnesia three 
Dionysiac ihiasoi or colleges. After their death they received public 
honors and were buried at different points of the Magnesian territory, 
which were called after them ; one was buried near the theatre. — Revue 
critique, 1890, ir, p. 112. 

The inscription itself is published by Kontoleon in the Athenische Mitt- 
heilungen, 1890, pp. 330-2. 

Excavations by the German Institute. — The German School at Athens 
has obtained leave from the Turkish Government to excavate the ancient 
city of Magnesia on the Maiandros, famous for its temple of Artemis 
Leukophryne, a large part of the frieze belonging to which is preserved 
in the Louvre. The work is under the direction of Dr. Humann, who 
began excavations in December. — Athenceum, Sept. 20, Jan. 3. 

MYRINA. — D. Baltazzi has discovered near Tsatli-derS, between Myrina 
and Grynion, a necropolis composed of tombs cut in the tufa and covered 
with slabs en dos d'dne ; some are built of brick. Outside and inside the 
tombs were found fragments of terracotta. — Revue arch., 1890, n, p. 257. 

MYTILENE — The N«o W? (1890, ap. 4096) reports that the collec- 
tion of antiquities which belonged to the late governor of Mytilene, Fachri 
Bey, have been added to the museum of Constantinople. It consists of 
vases, terracottas, two sepulchral stelce with reliefs, inscriptions, a small 
marble female head, a male head of natural size ; also a liquid measure 
of beautiful workmanship, a marble metope, with an ox-head with tcmice, 
and half a marble torso of Eros. — Athen. Mittheil, 1890, p. 353. 

PAMPHYLIA. — The first volume of Count Lauckoronski's great work, 
Les wiles de la Pamphylie et de la Pisidie, has appeared simultaneously in 
German and French. A review of this admirable publication will be 
given in a future number of the Jouknal. 

PATMOS. — Catalogue of Greek Manuscripts of the Monastery of 
St. John. — A catalogue of the manuscripts in the monastery of St. John 
at Patmos, made by Sakkelion the learned ex-librarian of that body as 
much as thirty years ago, is now brought out at the expense of the " Par- 
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nassos " Philological society of Athens, with the title HaTjuaia} Bi/JAxoflijioj 
(Athens : Papageorgios) : it forms a handsome quarto with excellent paper 
and type. The catalogue itself contains a full account of the contents of 
each volume, of the size, approximate date and other features of the man- 
uscripts, and of the illuminations of those which are thus embellished. 
The compiler's notes also display a satisfactory knowledge of the literature 
of the subject, and the plates at the end of the work supply specimens of 
the mode of writing employed in different centuries. Here the student 
will find an account of the famous Codex N, an uncial Ms. of St. Mark's 
Gospel in silver letters on purple vellum of the sixth century, smaller 
fragments of which MS. exist, as Tischendorf discovered, in the Vatican, 
in the Vienna Library, and in the British Museum. Next in importance 
to this is the Booh of Job of the seventh or eighth century, with its highly 
original illustrations ; after which comes the Gregory Nazianzen of the 
tenth century. We should also notice — though M. Sakkelion does not 
seem to recognize their value — the two volumes of the sacred poems of 
Romanus, of which Dr. Krumbacher, who has copied them and proposes 
to publish them, says that they raise Romanus to the position of the first 
of hymn-writers. For the other valuable mss. which this library contains 
we must refer the reader to the catalogue itself. — Academy, Oct. 25. 

SAMOS. — From Samos comes the news of the discovery, in the locality 
called Pountais, of a large sarcophagus, delicately sculptured in relief, and 
adorned with columns. Though the lid was entire and well preserved, 
nothing was found inside. — Athenaeum, Aug. 30. 

KYPROS. 

Kypriote Inscriptions. — Richard Mayer contributes to the Berl. phil. 
Woch., 1890, No. 43, an article entitled KtnrpiaKa, in which he studies some 
of the inscriptions discovered by the Cyprus Exploration Fund and the 
sepulchral monuments to which they relate. He connects two of them 
which belong to the same family ; that of Onasagoras, son of Stasagoras, 
and that of Timovanassa, his wife, who died almost at the same time 
and were mourned together by their father. 



EUROPE. 



The Hiding of ancient statues. — E. le Blant read before the Acad, des 
Inscriptions (Sept. 26) a memoir Sur trois statues cachees par les anciens. 
Three of the most beautiful of ancient statues that have been preserved 
were discovered where they had been anciently hidden : the Venus of the 
Capitol, in a wall of the Suburra ; the Aphrodite of Melos, in a narrow 
cell near a rampart ; the colossal gilt-bronze Mastai Hercules, in a walled 
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trench carefully dug, eight metres below the surface. This is not a matter 
of chance. Many texts, quoted by M. le Blant, prove that the idols were 
thus purposely hidden by the pagans, on the triumph of Christianity, in 
order to save them from destruction. This care was taken because they 
considered the triumph of Christianity to be but momentary, and hoped 
for the reestablishment of the ancient worship ; which would take place, 
according to one prediction current among them, at the end of 365 years. 
In this care to hide the idols the Christians saw the accomplishment of 
the prophesy of Isaiah : Abscondent Deos suos in speluncis et cavernis 
petrarum, neque ibi eelabunt eos. Often, in confirmation of this text, the 
hiding-places were discovered and the images were either destroyed or 
used as simple works' of art for the decoration of public buildings. — Revue 
cril, 1890, ii, p. 211. 

History of the Cat. — An interesting discussion has taken place at 
the Academie des Inscriptions (June 14 and July 11) on the subject of the 
history and domesticity of the cat. M. Arbois de Jubainville began the 
discussion by referring to a Gallic coin of Lisieux with the inscription 
cattos or the cat. This caused M. Gaston Paris to remark that according 
to present opinion, backed by clear proof, the domestic cat first appeared 
in Europe only toward the fourth century of our era : before that it was 
wild, and tame only in Egypt. The word cattos only then began to be 
used to designate the domestic cat : the existence of this word in Gallic 
before the Roman conquest would be remarkable. M. Maspero said that 
the Egyptian cat was of a totally different species from our domestic cat, 
and of different origin : it was really not domesticated but half-tamed or 
captive as in a menagerie. At a following meeting M. Saglio brought 
forward a number of ancient monuments to prove the existence of the 
domestic cat: (1) paintings in the Etruscan tombs where cats are seen in 
the houses, especially in one case where, during a banquet, it is playing 
under the couches with a hen and a tame partridge. (2) Two hydriae of 
the v cent. b. c. in the British Museum, where tame cats are given in a 
music-school ; one in leash, another on a stool while a youth offers it a cake. 
(3) A vase-cover in the Berlin Museum in which mice are being chased 
by men and cats, who, seeing some milk-cans, are side-tracked. (4) A 
basrelief in the Capitoline museum, where a trained cat is represented 
dancing to the lyre. — Revue crit, 1890, i, p. 60. [The most complete his- 
torical study of the cat, especially as the successor of the weasel, is given by 
Dr. Placzec in the Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical archaeology, vol. ix, 1, 
under the title The weasel and the cat in ancient times. — A. L. F., Jr.] 

GREECE. 

THE PELA8GIAN8 A8 CARRIERS OF THE MYKENAIAN CIVILIZATION. — Already 

Milchhofer, in his book Die Anfange der Kunst in Gfriechenland published 
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in 1883, had pronounced in favor of the Pelasgians as the carriers of the 
Mykenaian civilization. Lately, on the ground of the discoveries atVaphio, 
Trendelenburg has expressed (Kblnische Zeitung) the same opinion, and 
his views are summarized in the Berl.phil. Woch. of Sept. 27 (No. 39, 1890). 

The division between Hellenes and barbarians did not exist in the second 
half of the second millennium B. c, when Mykenai flourished, so that the 
two opposite opinions as to the origin of this art have no ground for exist- 
ence. As for its relation to contemporary artistic developments, this is be- 
ing proved for the Phrygians, Lydians, Karians, Egyptians, Babylonians, 
and " Hittites," the Assyrian development being too late to have any influ- 
ence. But, notwithstanding these relations, its character is very definite 
and original, especially in architecture and decoration, and it never abdi- 
cated its originality. The location of this art, as far as present discoveries 
are concerned, is in a very restricted and well-defined territory, on the 
eastern coast of Greece. Lakonika, Argolis, Attika, Boiotia, and Thessaly 
are the provinces where the. domical tombs and the small antiquities of 
" Mykenaian " art have been found. Connected with this stretch of coast 
and ending with Thessaly as its northern centre is a people regarded by 
Greeks of all times as the original inhabitants of the land and a people 
with great artistic gifts — the Pelasgians. For a long time the confusion 
in which the Pelasgians were involved, the apparently contradictory asser- 
tions anciently made regarding them, their almost omnipresence, have made 
the question of their individuality one to be avoided. But, of late, defi- 
nite proofs have been accumulating which are enabling us to realize the 
ethnologic individuality of the Pelasgic people. First; it was an old Athe- 
nian tradition that their walls were built by the Pelasgians : the excava- 
tions on the Akropolis have disclosed fortifications and a palace of the 
same type as those of Tiryns and Mykenai, which must consequently also 
be attributed to them. Second; the cult of demons of the lower world as 
connected with that of the dead was a characteristic of the Pelasgian reli- 
gion : the most prominent feature in the domical tombs is the great hall 
devoted to the cult of the dead. Third; the yoking of oxen is said to have 
been an invention of the Pelasgians ; and the taming of bulls is represented 
in the fresco at Tiryns and in the gold cups atVaphio. Such facts can 
hardly be coincidences, and are to be added to the presumption afforded 
(a) by the territorial identity and (6) by the fact that the Asiatic rela- 
tions alluded to above are explained from the possession by the Pelasgians 
of a large part of the Asiatic western coast and their consequent connec- 
tions with the Lydians, Phrygians, and Karians. 

The rich Pelasgian culture was brought to an end by emigrations : the 
cities were captured, the palaces burned, the tombs destroyed, and the 
artistic inhabitants were forced to become rude warriors ; and with the in- 
troduction of another and a conquering race new artistic conditions arose. 
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Notes on White Lekythoi. — Jan Six has published two fine white 
lehyihoi at Bonn. One of these is especially interesting as it represents a 
stett surmounted by the statue of an ephebos ; it is one of the rare certain 
examples of the use of sepulchral statues iri the fifth cent. b. c. Another 
lekythos recently found at Eretria has a painting, in the most exquisite 
Attic style, of an armed youth before a seated woman. On a second 
Eretrian lekythos is a stett, surmounted by a stepped pyramid, which 
reminds Mr. Weisshaupl of the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos. It is a proof 
that this architectural type, which has been considered Asiatic, was current 
in Attika as early as the middle of the fifth century b. c. — Revue arch., 
1890, ii, p. 234. 

ATHENS. — The Discovery of Aristotle's Constitution of Athens. — 
Professor Louis Dyer writes from London (Jan. 19) to theN. Y. Evening 
Post (of Feb. 5, 1891) concerning the discovery just made among a mass 
of papyrus-rolls recently acquired by the British Museum. " This is 
nothing less than the almost complete text of Aristotle's ' Description of 
the Constitution of Athens,' the opening being missing, and the concluding 
portion badly mutilated. Apparently nothing could so well be spared as 
these missing portions, and certainly no part of Aristotle's collection of 
158 constitutions could be more welcome than its first and most import- 
ant chapter. Even those few who have thought that antiquity was wrong 
in attributing this work to Aristotle, will recognize the epoch-making im- 
portance of such an addition to our means of knowing Athenian consti- 
tutional history at first hand. Here ,we have an authority freely used by 
Plutarch, by Pollux, and by Harpokration as well as by many others, 
whose works have hitherto been our only possible source of information 
about vital questions concerning ancient Greek institutions. Facsimile 
reproductions of this newly found text will soon be published, and mean- 
while it has been printed by order of the trustees of the British Museum, 
and will shortly appear with accompanying introduction and notes by 
Mr. Kenyon of the Department of Manuscripts. 

"As for evidences of its genuineness, they appear to be abundantly 
forthcoming. When the rolls in question were acquired, neither of the 
parties to the transaction had the least idea that a treatise by Aristotle was 
involved : a careful examination of the newly found text yields appar- 
ently such internal evidence as to be absolutely conclusive. Of the fifty- 
eight citations from Aristotle's description of the Constitution of Athens 
definitely known in various ancient writers, fifty-five ' occur with appro- 
priate context in the text of the papyrus now in the British Museum.' 
The absence of two out of the remaining three results from their occur- 
rence at the beginning and the end respectively of the treatise, which fact 
precludes the possibility of finding them in this version, where the for- 
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mer is lacking and the latter is mutilated. One passage only of the fifty- 
eight in question remains still undiscovered in the papyrus-rolls just de- 
ciphered, or rather the corresponding passage there found presents serious 
discrepancies when confronted with it. There are besides thirty-three 
other quotations which have been more or less conjecturally supposed to 
belong to that work. Of these all but ten occur on the newly-found papy- 
rus, and of the missing ten some probably have been wrongly connected 
with it, and others possibly are from its missing beginning or its muti- 
lated end. Confirmation of the genuineness of the version written upon 
these papyrus-rolls, and also further proof of the authenticity of the two 
papyrus-fragments at Berlin, is found in the appearance of the contents 
of both these fragments upon the newly deciphered text. The approxi- 
mate date of the new text can be known to any one who is competent to 
read the accounts of a private estate in Egypt, dated month by month in 
the eleventh year of Vespasian, which occupy what is technically called 
the recto of the British Museum papyrus. The text of Aristotle, written 
on the verso in four distinct hands, agrees with these accounts in certain 
minutely characteristic points, such as remarkable forms of letters and 
abbreviations. The date, then, is later than the eleventh year of Vespa- 
sian, and as early as accounts belonging to that year can supposably have 
lost their importance, say 95-100 a. d. Needed light is thrown upon the 
hitherto obscure nature of the legislation of Drakon, and the position of 
Solon and Peisistratos with regard to the development of Athenian de- 
mocracy becomes more clear. Detailed information on all these points 
will be gathered from the forthcoming publication." 

Recent Excavations. — Two excavations have been carried on by the 
Archaeological Soeiety, during the past summer, within the walls of Athens ; 
the first under the direction of Koumanoudes in the centre of the old city 
near the Tower of the Winds, the second, under Mylonas, to the west of the 
Dipylon near the church of Hagia Triada, below the monument of Dionysos. 

I. Roman House and Stoa. — Between the Tower of the Winds and the 
Eoman marketplace the Government had purchased, years ago, a large 
private house in order to excavate an ancient construction whose columns 
were still standing in this house and its neighborhood. Already a large 
portion of a remarkably well-preserved Eoman house has been uncovered, 
which, from its position, form, and the indications of some inscriptions 
that were found, must have formed a part of the Roman marketplace. 
There is a space paved with marble slabs and surrounded by columned 
halls. These halls have been found on the east and south sides. The 
majority of the marble Ionic columns are still standing ; only a few are 
entirely wanting. To the outside of the halls is attached a row of chambers 
which appear to have been used as shops. On the south some of these 
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chambers seem to have been destroyed in ancient times and replaced by 
a second columned hall. How far the market extended to the west and 
north is not yet ascertained. Eight columns of the eastern and thirteen of 
the southern hall have been found without reaching the end. Apparently, 
the market extended to the west as far as the gate erected at the expense 
of Julius Caesar and Augustus, and dedicated to Athena Archegetis. The 
expectation that the Tower of the Winds was included in the Roman 
market has been disappointed ; it lies outside and on a higher level. But 
it was placed in direct communication with the market by a three-gated 
Propylaion which has been found in good preservation, and on the axis 
of the gate of Athena Archegetis. This gate may be the main entrance 
to the market. 

The better delimitation of the site of the Roman market is of the greatest 
importance for the topography and history of Athens. The old Greek 
market of Athens, which was in the Agora of the Peisistratidai, lay prob- 
ably at the western foot of the hill of the Theseion. In the course of 
centuries, it was continually enlarged toward the only side where such 
enlargement was possible. In the Hellenistic period, Attalos II made a 
new square with a large columned hall to the east of the old Agora. 
Finally, in the time of Augustus, the great Roman market was erected 
with the gate of Athena Archegetis. Even later, Hadrian erected, a lit- 
tle to the n. e., the large building, which was excavated a few years ago, 
and closed the series of the buildings and squares belonging to the market. 

Professor G. Aitchison writes, on Nov. 8, to the Builder (Nov. 22) in 
regard to these excavations in the Roman market. He describes the col- 
umns as having Attic bases, the lower torus resting on the pavement with- 
out a plinth and with shafts of Hymethian marble from 14 ft. to 16 ft. 
high from the pavement, including the bases. Beyond the peristyle is a 
space, southward, of 19 ft. 6 in., and then comes the chamber with three 
doorways and a pronaos with two columns. Plans and drawings accom- 
pany Prof. Aitchison's letter. 

II. Near the Dipylon. — The Archaeological Society carried on excava- 
tions at several points in front of the main gate of the ancient city, the 
Dipylon. The old fortified walls and constructions already uncovered 
have been cleared, and the later walls on the banks of the Eridanos have 
been removed. The arrangement of the constructions to regulate the 
outflow of the Eridanos from the city have thus become visible, but the 
form of the river-bed is no longer as clear. Then excavations were started 
between the Dipylon and the church of Hagia Triada, and at a very great 
depth there were found walls of very different constructions and ages, and 
of a use still unknown, nor will it be known until the entire square is ex- 
cavated. Further excavations are being carried on to the west of the 
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church in the burial-square that has already yielded so many tombs: 
Mylonas is digging to the west of the main street of tombs, and has 
found already on the rising ground a large number of ancient tombs. 
They are arranged in terraces and belong to various periods. Some are 
of quarried stones with mortar, others of irregular marble slabs, others 
of roofing-tiles ; and they appear to belong for the greater part to poor 
people. Among the discoveries, two inscriptions are of topographic in- 
terest, as they mention Artemis Soteira ; one being a decree, the other a 
dedication. The temple of the goddess was probably in this neighbor- 
hood. Mylonas has called attention to the fact that Pausanias (i. 29. 2) 
mentions a sanctuary of Artemis not far from the Dipylon on the road to 
the Academy.— Athen. MittheiL, 1890, pp. 343-6. 

Tombs near the German Institute. — In digging the foundations of the 
new houses which Dr. Schliemann was expecting to erect s. w. of the 
buildings of the German Institute on the corner of the 686s Jlaveirurrrjfuav 
and the 686s Yi-waKwrtav, a large group of tombs have come to light. They 
are of different kinds ; some being constructed of large flat bricks, others 
of large marble slabs. Two fragmentary inscriptions were found. One 
of the graves contained about twenty small lekythoi, one of which (23 
cent, high) had a painting, on a yellow ground, of a man in Oriental 
costume riding on a camel : this representation resembles closely the mid- 
dle figure of the Miiller-Wieseler vase (n, pi. 38, 447) except that it is 
turned to the left. A badly-injured inscription to the left of the rider's 
head seems to read KaAos Mikw. Several other lekythoi in this tomb are 
painted with figures : one of similar technique has a running woman ; a 
third has red figures of a running youth as well as a running woman. At 
the same time a small grave was found in the rock, containing a heap oi 
terracottas and lekythoi. Some of these objects were very early : there 
were three archaic female seated figures with right hand on breast, with 
traces of white and red ; two stiff standing female figures with hood, a 
chiton, and holding a bird in lowered left hand and an uncertain object 
in their right. The fifteen small lekythoi are not red- but black-figured. 
Among other finds, the most remarkable are the remains of a beautiful 
red-figured lutrophoros. The part preserved shows a monument painted 
white, and, by its side, a white horse upon a similarly colored low plinth 
with a youth in a richly embroidered chiton, while behind him stand other 
youths. In the rider we recognize the deceased, and this makes this vase 
unique among red-figured lutrophoroi. — Athen. MittheiL, 1890, pp. 347-8. 

Sculpture. — One of the recently-found sepulchral monuments is ot 
unusual interest. It belongs to the fourth century b. c. The subject is 
in high relief and consists of a girl walking to the right, raising her left 
hand in adoration and holding a small vase in her lowered right hand. 
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The relief measures 1.72 met. in height by 0.75 in breadth. There was 
also a remarkable slender three-sided base on which lies a pomegranate. 
Both monuments were found upright in their original position on the site 
mentioned above, near the Dipylon. — Athen. MiitheiL, 1890, p. 346; 
Athenceum, Aug. 30. 

Stone Sarcophagi. — In digging the foundations of the new houses Dr. 
Schliemann is building at Athens, near the Arsakeion, four stone sar- 
cophagi of late date have been found, with remains of bones of the deceased. 
— Athenceum, Sept. 20. 

Pre-Periklean Inscription. — Dr. Lolling has published in the new Greek 
periodical Athena numerous fragments of a most important pre-Periklean 
Attic inscription on the ancient measure hehatompedon found in one of the 
lowest strata of the Akropolis. — Athenceum, Nov. 22. 

The protection of sculptures on the Akropolis. — We quote some sug- 
gestions from a letter written from Athens to the Builder (Nov. 22) by Pro- 
fessor G. Aitchison : " As regards the Akropolis, it is to be regretted that 
sculptural fragments are left exposed to the air. Some pieces that have 
been from their position protected from the weather have the carving 
almost perfect, and some of the coffers have the most distinct traces on 
them of the patterns that were painted or gilt. The Panathenaie frieze 
that still exists on the wall of the opisthodomos of the Parthenon is exposed 
to the weather, the coffering having fallen. A temporary roof would not 
only protect the sculpture, but also restore the original effect, as it was lit 
from reflected light from below. The same remarks apply to the portico 
of the temple of Athena Polios, the doorway of which is exposed. It also 
is to be regretted that a copy of the sculptures on the temple of Nike Apteros 
is not substituted for the real sculpture and the actual pieces placed in 
the museum. As we owe the re-erection of this temple to the munificence 
of Dr. Schliemann, he would hardly object to the preservation of the actual 
sculpture. The remarks about a temporary roof between the columns and 
the walls of the naos equally apply to the Temple of Theseus. No care is 
bestowed on the remains of Jupiter Olympius. The boys who play about 
these ruins amuse themselves with breaking off pieces of the fluting, as 
many of the fractures are quite new. The volutes from the fallen columns 
have disappeared, and the sculpture of the capitals will soon be destroyed." 

General Notes. — M. Lambros writes : " An interesting epigraphic dis- 
covery was made on October 6th at the Dipylon — that of an inscription 
of forty-two lines, belonging to the middle of the second century b. c. It 
is an honorary psephisma of the community of the Sotereastai in honor of 
one Diodoros, the son of Sokrates, of the Attic Aphidnai. The point in 
question is the holy precinct of Artemis Soteira, the position of which is 
unknown. It was situated probably not far from the spot where the in- 
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scription was found. But it is to be noted that it was not discovered in 
situ. M. Mylonas, the superintendent of the excavations at the Dipylon, 
promises to print this inscription in the next part of the Athens Ephemeris. 
These excavations are pretty nigh their termination. The question of the 
church of the Holy Trinity is not yet settled. A sum of 5,000 drachma 
has been offered by the Archaeological Society to pay the cost of replacing 
the church which is to be pulled down by another on a new site. The Con- 
sistory, however, insists that the new church shall be built before the old 
one is destroyed. To this the Council of the Archaeological Society is not 
disposed to agree. Since the workmen have arrived from Venice the Min- 
ister of Public Worship has formed a committee to decide on the method 
of repairing the mosaics at the convent of Daphni. It is decided to take 
to pieces the mosaic figure of Christ in the cupola. The new Director of 
the National Collection of Coins has, in rearranging them, discovered many 
that were supposed to have been stolen. It seems likely that the loss en- 
tailed by the theft will turn out to be inconsiderable. The collection of 
mss. in the National Library (over 1800 in number) will soon be deposited 
in the Academy building, where the cabinet of coins is lodged." — Athe- 
nceum, Nov. 1 ; Dec. 27. 

Program of the German Arch>eological Institute. — At Athens, the 
fortnightly meetings of the Institute will begin Dec. 10, and continue till 
Easter. During the same period, Dr. Dorpfeld will give his usual in situ 
demonstrations on the buildings and topography of Athens, adding Pei- 
raieus and Eleusis. HerrWolters (second secretary) will hold practice- 
classes in the examination of antiquities in the museum at Athens. In 
April, an expedition through the Peloponnesos will be conducted under 
the personal supervision of Dr. Dorpfeld, and a further journey for the 
examination of the sites of Pergamon, Troy, and some other places to be 
fixed later. — Builder, Oct. 25. 

French School. — M. Theophile Homoixe, known for his works on 
Delos, has been appointed successor to M. Foucart as Director of the 
French School at Athens. — Athenceum, Jan. 3, 1891. 

M. Lechat, member of the French School at Athens, has been recom- 
mended to the Societe Centrale des Architected for the medal conferred an- 
nually by that society on the author of some archaeological work. M. 
Lechat's titles to it consist in his excavations at Corfou and his studies on the 
archaic sculptures of the Athenian akropolis. — Revue crit., 1890, i, p. 439. 

Italian School. — The Greek press announces that the Italian Govern- 
ment has received a grant of land near the military hospital in Athens for 
the purpose of building an archaeological school. — Athenaeum, Sept. 13. 

Italian Vases sold as Greek. — Mr. Stillman writes from Rome : " It 
may not be out of place to warn the archaeological public that a well- 
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known Greek dealer in antiquities is now buying vases of Nola or any 
other fabrique of Magna Grsecia, of which there are great quantities now 
in the market here, coming from the excavations at Falerii, Capua, etc., 
and shipping them off to Athens, where they will be sold as Attic. Consider- 
ing that the mere fact of Attic provenance increases to double or threefold 
the value of an antique vase, and that our market is flooded with Nola 
ware, the delusion of purchasers at Athens is likely to be extensive, the 
more as very few vases in good condition are found in Greece, and those 
mostly rigidly watched by the Greek archaeological police. A good judge 
would hardly mistake a Nola vase for one of Attic execution, but the 
majority of buyers would easily be deceived, finding the former in Athens." 
— Athenaeum, Oct. 25. 

DAPHNION. — Monograph on the Monastery. — A monograph on the 
ancient monastery of Daphni has recently been published by M. Lam- 
bakes, entitled Xpumawn) 'Apy(aioXoyia -rijs Mdv^s Aa<f>vtov (Athens : 
Papageorgios.) In this the history of the structure is traced from the 
thirteenth century, when the first authentic records of its existence occur, 
to the present day ; and the author narrates in some detail the disasters to 
which it has recently been exposed from shocks of earthquakes and from 
vandalism. The most important portion of the book is that which relates 
to the church, and especially to its mosaics. These are elaborately de- 
scribed and illustrated by woodcuts, and the architecture and decorations 
are compared with those that are found in various other Christian build- 
ings. There is also a carefully drawn plan of the church. The expenses 
involved in the publication of the monograph were guaranteed by the 
Marquis of Bute. — Athenceum, Oct. 25. 

Restoration of the Church and Mosaics. — M. Lambros writes from 
Athens : " The works at the monastery of Daphni are making progress 
since the arrival of Salviati's workmen. The mosaics of the cupola have 
been removed with great care, after they had been properly drawn and 
numbered. The cupola is now to be repaired, and thereafter the mosaics 
will be restored to their original position. All that is missing will be 
replaced by painting." — Athenovurn, Dec. 27. 

DELOS. — The Earliest Excavations. — In view of the lack of apprecia- 
tion which his efforts have met, M. Lebegue, who made in 1873 the first 
excavations at Delos, writes to the Revue archeologique, (Sept.-Oct, 1890, 
p. 172) to set matters in their proper light. He went to Delos for the 
purpose of studying the oracular cave on the summit of the Kynthos, and 
was able to prove it to have been an oracle or adyton of Apollon. Having 
only 2,000 francs, he was able, beside this, to excavate only the temple of 
Zeus Kynthios, near the grotto. On his return, he not only published a 
book on Delos, in which the sites of the various ruins were indicated, but 
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worked hard to excite an interest in the continuation of the work. He 
gave to the French School at Athens 1,400 francs, by means of which it 
became possible for M. Homolle to start the excavations which were so 
successfully conducted by the members of the French School. 

Inventories of the Temples. — M. Homolle has reproduced, transcribed, 
and commented, in the Bulletin de corresp. hellenique (vol. xiv), one of 
the longest Greek inscriptions known — the accounts and inventories of the 
temples of Delos in the year 279 B. c. The author shows marvellous 
ability in his commentary which teems with valuable information on 
questions of Greek public and private life which are illustrated by this 
inscription. Details are given in our summary of the Bulletin. 

The Inscription on the statue of Archermos. — C. Robert gives a res- 
toration of the inscription on the base of the statue of Archermos which 
Reinach considers preferable to those of Lolling and Six. It reads: 
MiKKtaSj; to8' dyaXfia KaXcrv, ilpyacr/jLivov vlov \ 'Ap^ip/jurv <ro<pir)<riv, ixq86Xe 
Se£ai avaxT&a. \ t<5 x«p, MeXavos Trarpijiiov aorv Xnrovn. According to this 
interpretation the statue was carved by Archermos and given by Mik- 
kiades. — Revue arch., 1890, n, p. 247. 

KORINTHOS (near). — Prehistoric Tumuli. — P. Kastromenos (Dr. 
Schliemann's brother-in-law) has discovered on the Isthmus of Corinth 
two prehistoric tumuli, which he believes to be identical with the tombs of 
Sisyphos and of Neleus, father of Nestor, of which Pausanias speaks in 
his description of the territory of Corinth. — Athenaeum, Oct. 25. 

LYKOSOURA. — The heavy fragments of the statues of the great group 
by Damophon found last year at the temple of Despoina are still obliged 
to wait on the slopes of Mount Lykaon till a road can be made to bring 
them down. The heads are now temporarily mounted in the National 
Museum at Athens. A complete restoration of the group will hardly be 
possible. 

The excavations have brought to light the whole plan of the temple, 
with many architectonic fragments, slabs of marble pavement, roofing-tiles, 
etc. At the distance of a few metres from the south facade were discovered 
the foundations of the portico described by Pausanias. — Athen., Dec. 6 20. 

MANTINEIA. — Report on the Excavations. — M. Fougeres is publishing 
in the Bull, de corr. hellen., t. xiv, his official report on the excavations car- 
ried on by the French School at Mantineia in 1887 and 1888, accompanied 
by plans of the ancient city, the theatre, and the agora. An abstract of 
this important Report will be found in our summary of the Bulletin. 

MEGALOPOLIS. — Excavations Renewed. — The excavations of the 
British School at Megalopolis, which led last spring to the discovery of the 
very important remains of the stage-buildings referred to in the Athenaeum 
of August 2, have now been resumed. The Greek Government is resolved 
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that the whole theatre shall be cleared and kept, like that of Epidauros, as 
an attraction to the student and the tourist. It is true that the upper rows 
of seats are probably entirely destroyed, and that this theatre cannot, even 
when perfect, have shown that wonderful symmetry and beauty of propor- 
tion which distinguish the design of Polykleitos at Epidauros. But this 
will in a great degree be compensated for by the unique interest of the 
stage at Megalopolis, with its broad flight of steps down to the orchestra 
along the whole front. The conditions of the excavation have now been 
satisfactorily arranged, and the completion of the work it has begun has 
been definitely undertaken by the British School. 

Pending this arrangement, it was resolved to continue the exploratory 
excavation of the Agora, upon the opposite bank of the river. They were 
able to follow out the plan of a large stoa which seems to bound the Agora 
on the north — the position, according to Pausanias, of the Stoa Philippeios 
— for a distance of about 500 ft. ; and another building to the southeast 
seems also to be a stoa. If these can only be identified with the buildings 
mentioned by Pausanias, there will soon be no difficulty in tracing the whole 
plan of the Agora as he describes it. — E. A. Gardner, in Athen., Dec. 6. 

MYKENAI. — Excavations on the Akropolis. — The excavations of the 
Greek Archaeological Society on the akropolis at Mykenai have been re- 
warded by the discovery, near the wall within the enclosure, of some 
sixty different objects of antiquity, amongst which are seven bronze swords, 
seven knives, four hatchets, a razor, a round mirror, an earring, and some 
gold ornaments. The swords vary in type from the others found in the 
prehistoric tombs of Mykenai, but are like other bronze and iron swords 
found in somewhat later tombs of Attika and Lakonika. — Berl.phil. Woch., 
1890, No. 46 ; Athenceum, Oct. 18. 

PEIRAIEUS. — Inscriptions. — In the court of a house near the railway 
bridge is the fragment of a memorial column built into the wall, bearing 
a four-line inscription : ArjtXo^os fie frewoxrc | ^iXov/jJvt] i£av{<f>r]V€ \ Bptyt 
HpoKowrjo-os tov | vofia M^Tpd^Sios. The words were cut at an early date 
with a sharp tool, and each line of verse is separated from the next by an en- 
graved line, there being also a line to head and to conclude the inscription. 

To the north of Peiraieus, and by the road leading to the Phaleron, 
has been found the upper part of another memorial column, upon which 
is a basrelief, of which one can see the head of a woman turned toward 
the left : above is the inscription : 'Ettiktijots 'Epyo\xa-pov | MiA?7o-ia. In 
the court of a house by the west slope of the Mounichian hill is a baseless 
funeral urn of white stone 51 cm. high. On it is represented a bearded 
man, sitting on a seat with a back and a footstool, holding out his hand 
to another man standing before him. From the recess between the two 
appears a woman. The accompanying inscription is *i'AvAAos 'Kyrja-tKpd- 
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ti)<s. The name <J>i\vAAos is not to be found in Pape's lexicon, though 
*iAvAA.ios is given, as that of an ancient writer of Athenian comedy. — 
AthenoBum, Sept. 13. 

RH AM NOUS. — Discovery of Sculptures in the temples of Nemesis 
and Themis. — The ruins of the ancient Rhamnous lie at a distance of 
about nine miles to the northeast of Marathon. Since the Middle Ages 
it has been known under the name of Ovrio Kastro, and on the spot stands 
an ancient fort overlooking the sea. The site of the Deme of the same 
name, to which the orator Antiphon belonged, appears to be somewhat 
further off. Near the castle, on a low projecting hill, lie the ruins of two 
temples ; eight columns of the larger of these are still standing. Of late 
the opinion has prevailed that the two temples were dedicated to one and 
the same deity, Nemesis. The older and smaller (10.70 met. long by 6.40 
wide) was burnt by the Persians during the invasion of Xerxes, and it 
was replaced by a larger building (22.90 m. long by 11.30 wide), and in 
it was erected a statue of the goddess by Pheidias or his pupil Agorakritos. 
According to Pausanias, the statue was hewn out of a block of marble 
that the Persians brought with them from Paros to Marathon in order to 
erect a trophy of the victory they made sure of earning. But the later 
temple, as the absence of fluting on the columns seems to indicate, was 
never completed. Leake says in his work on the Attic Demes that in the 
ruins of the smaller temple was found a fragment of a headless and arm- 
less statue of life size, the close-fitting drapery of which was in the style 
of the JEginetan school. He considered it to be a portion of a statue of 
Themis, to whom the temple was at that time supposed to be dedicated : 
a statue is now, he says, in the British Museum. Besides, Col. Leake men- 
tions as existing in the larger temple fragments of a colossal statue, which, 
according to Hesychios and Zenobios, was a statue of Nemesis. He re- 
marks that they are not of Parian marble as Pausanias reported. He 
also mentions various fragments and figures in high relief, which he sup- 
poses belonged to the base of the colossal image. 

The Athenian Society of Archaeology has been making excavations at 
Rhamnous under the superintendence of the Inspector of Antiquities, M. 
Stais. The main object has been to clear the precincts of the temples, 
especially of the later one. In doing so a number of interesting frag- 
ments of sculpture have been found, among them a horse of stone, three 
female heads, and one male head. Two statues in the form of Hernue, 
and of a later period, have come to light, and the pedestal of one bears 
an inscription. All of these objects have been transported to the Central 
Museum at Athens. As yet, to judge by the brief list published, no part 
of the statue of Nemesis has been found. How are the fragments that 
have come to light to be explained ?. Pausanias describes the figures of 
9 
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the bathron of the statue of Nemesis. According to one myth, Helen 
was the daughter of Nemesis, but Leda suckled her, and Pheidias repre- 
sented Leda taking Helen to Nemesis. Tyndareos was depicted standing 
by with his sons, and a horseman named Hippeus was present with his 
steed. These figures Pausanias says were eirt t<3 jiaOpw rov ayctA/tai-os 
eipyaoy/iva, but whether in relief he does not say. Were the figures by 
some exception in the round ? Is the stone horse possibly the horse of 
Hippeus ; and do the heads belong to the personages mentioned by Pau- 
sanias? If they were, we have recovered portions of the work of the 
great master or his school. 

It is intended to excavate the sacred way leading from the temple to 
the sea, which was adorned on either side with basreliefs and statues, of 
which many remains are still in situ, so that the work of excavation prom- 
ises to be of high interest. For the moment the excavations are stopped, 
and next year operations will begin with the excavation of the via sacra. 

The main result of the excavations is, that we must give up talking of 
two temples of Nemesis, an old and a new one. The discovery of the 
statue of Themis in the smaller temple appears to have settled the point. 
In spite of the inscriptions on a marble seat that have long been known, 
" Sostratos dedicated to Nemesis," and " Sostratos dedicated to Themis," 
the old opinion, adopted by Leake, that the smaller temple was dedicated 
to Themis, had been abandoned, and the theory I have mentioned above 
adopted ; but the discovery of the statue of Themis proves that she was 
worshipped in the smaller temple. Only one point of importance remains 
to be decided, whether Themis was the sole divinity of the temple, or 
whether she and Nemesis were worshipped together, and she was a goddess 
crwvaos. This has been settled, at any rate for later times, by the inscrip- 
tions to be mentioned below. The statue of Themis is one of the loveliest 
in the Central Museum. It is 2.30 met. high. The inspiration of true 
Attic art characterizes the beautifully draped limbs of the figure. With 
the exception of the hands, which are lacking, the work is in a fine state 
of preservation. The pedestal on which it stood names, as the artist, a 
hitherto unknown Chairestratos, the son of Charedemos of Rhamnous. 
From the same inscription we learn that the statue was dedicated by a 
citizen of Rhamnous, Megakles the son of Megakles, in celebration of a 
victory he had won as a gymnasiarch of contests of men and boys and as 
choragos in the theatre. The inscription runs: MeyaicAjJs Meya.KA.eovs 
'Pa/ivouo-ios aveOrjKt ®4fu$i o-retfravwOels vtto tS>v Srj/toTaiv $LKai\cxrvm]s evexa 
em iep«as KaAAiorov viKrjcrasi iratSi /ecu dvopao-i yvfx,va<nap)(S)v /cai | /taytwSois 
XOprjyuv | XatpetrrpaTos Xa.pe8rj[jLOV 'Pa/woucrios eVo^cre. It is to be remarked 
that on the plinth, beneath the work UptttK of the second line, the words 
Kal 4>ei8oo-Tpdr>;s Ne//.eo-ecos Icpeias have been added subsequently. The 
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second statue found represents the priestess Aristonoe', and its style as well 
as the characters of its inscription assign it to the time of Alexander. The 
inscription on the statue of Aristonoe is as follows : ®ejut8i k<u Ne/x«rei 
'Ie/OOKA^s 'lepOTroiov 'Pa/*vo«<nos dviOrjKt ttjv /irjTepa A.punovorjv NiKO/cparov 
'Ta/ivovcriov icpeiav N€ju,«rea>s. 

Besides the two statues mentioned above, a third has been found belong- 
ing to the smaller temple. The lettering of the inscription and the artistic 
character of the statue indicate the fifth century. It is dedicated to " the 
goddess," but it is not stated which. The statue represents a young man 
with his breast bare. It is a portrait of ordinary and yet beautiful work- 
manship. It is about one metre high. That of Aristonoe is much larger, 
but not particularly beautiful. In the right hand, which was found broken 
off, is a patera. 

The pedestals of all three statues were discovered in situ in the south- 
west corner of the smaller temple. That the temple existed down to Roman 
times is proved by the discovery of thirteen imperial coins. Besides, in 
the same grave before the pedestals were discovered thirty clay lamps. 

Not less interesting are the fragments, found in the ruins of the larger 
temple, of the image of Nemesis, which was of Parian marble. Of the 
image itself only the shoulder remains. The figures belong to the pedes- 
tal. They are now on view at the Central Museum and are in high relief, 
so that there can be no doubt that they belong to the bathron. They are 
small and of very short stature ; they remind one of beautiful terracotta 
figurines. The most important are the two female heads, the male head, 
a male torso and two female torsi, and the head of the horse. — Sp. Lam- 
bbos, in Athenoeum, Oct. 25. 

Mr. E. A. Gardner says of the sculptures, in the Athenceum of Dec. 6 : 
" The two female statues from Rhamnous have now been mounted upon 
their bases and exhibited in the vestibule of the National Museum at 
Athens. The fourth-century statue is a typical specimen of the inferior 
and more mechanical style of its period. The modelling is hard, and the 
forms of the body especially are lacking in grace and delicacy ; but at 
the same time it possesses a certain simplicity and dignity of style which 
one could not assign to a later period, even if the inscription did not place 
its age beyond a doubt. The other statue is an ordinary specimen of Hel- 
lenistic work ; but there is a grace about the proportions and the draping 
of the himation, which envelopes the whole body, that may to many be 
more attractive than the severer character of its companion." 

Dr. Wolters comments upon these sculptures in the Athenische Mitt- 
hettungen, 1890, pp. 349-50. The reliefs he attributes with certainty to 
the base of the statue of Nemesis by Agorakritos and also identifies the 
horse's head with the horse of 'Iira-cus. The composition is formed of 
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a row of well-separated figures, moving slowly forward ; in style it is be- 
fore everything comparable to the frieze of the Parthenon, but the style 
of Agorakritos appears to be already slightly more developed. The ma- 
tronly statue of Themis by Chairestratos has traces of color on its hima- 
tion: the pattern being the common tooth-ornament. The inscription 
shows that the work cannot be dated before 300 b. c. The second statue, 
that of Aristonoe, was dedicated by her son Hierokles. The third statue, 
of the youth, with himation wrapped around the lower part of his body 
and with right arm raised, was dedicated by Lysikleides, and must belong 
to the close of the fifth century b. c. Among the few archaic remains is a 
seated female figure 45 cent, high, related to the similar figures found on 
the Akropolis: the head and arms are wanting. Of a very beautifully 
executed group only the lower part remains; other pieces are several 
hermue, a small figure 42 cent, high of severe style, and a fragment of 
relief with several figures including a nude youth with high basket-like 
head gear. 

SPARTA (near). — Temple of the Amyklaian Apollon. — The 'Ec^iepis 
apxcuoXoyiKi] describes some excavations undertaken by the Greek Arch- 
aeological Society under Tsountas' direction on the hill of dyia Kupia.107, an 
hour to the south of Sparta. Among the discoveries are about 15 frag- 
ments of terracotta slabs which bear more or less letters of the inscrip- 
tion 'A»/oXXo)vos iv 'Afi.vKXa.ioi. This is the confirmation of Leake's con- 
jecture that here was the site of the sanctuary of the Amyklaian Apollon. 
On the west side and partly also on the south side of the hill there remains 
the surrounding wall built in isodomic fashion with large blocks. In the 
middle of the space enclosed, was found a foundation built of small stones 
for a construction of semicircular shape with a diameter of 9.80 met., 
which probably stood under the famous throne of Apollon. No other 
architectural remains were found, and only a few inscriptions, two of which 
belonged to the Eoman period ; also but little sculpture, but quite a num- 
ber of fragments of bronze and earthen votive-offerings. Among the 
bronze objects were four statuettes (three of them male, the other a nude 
female figure), and more than twenty representations of animals and other 
objects similar to the early votive-offerings found at Olympia. Among 
the terracotta objects are many that resemble the female Mykenaian fig- 
ures, and many fragments of vases of the Mykenaian and geometric styles, 
many of the Roman period, and hardly any between the two extremes. — 
Athen. MittheiL, 1890, p. 350 ; Berl. phil. Woch., 1890, No. 46. 

TANAGRA.— New Museum. — The Archaeological Society of Athens has 
determined to establish a local museum at Tanagra, in Boiotia, whence 
come the well-known figurines. The museum is intended to house the great 
number of inscriptions found of late years, which are of much import- 
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ance for Boiotian onomatology. Of the terracottas the best and most im- 
portant that belong to the society are at Athens, in its Antiquarium at the 
Polytechnic, in the room next to the relics from Mykenai. — Athen., Oct. 11. 
VAPHIO. — The use of mortar in the prehistoric tomb. — In conse- 
quence of a mention of the use of mortar in this tomb made in the Jour- 
nal of Hellenic Studies, Mr. Stillman secured from Tsountas, who exca- 
vated it, a contradiction, there having been only traces of a lining cement. 
Professor Gardner, who was responsible for the assertion on the ground of 
the word ao-jScoros used in Tsountas' report, accepts the correction. Mr. 
Stillman takes occasion to deny the use of mortar in early Roman con- 
structions such as the Tullianum, in opposition to Professor Middleton, 
and reiterates his well-known theory, that the Greeks never used at any 
time mortar or burnt bricks, and that mortar was an invention of the 
Romans. — Athenaum, Sept. 13, 20. 

KRETE. 

At Gortyna, in Krete, peasants have accidentally turned up fresh frag- 
ments of archaic inscriptions, similar to those found when excavations were 
conducted by Dr. Halbherr, the agent of the Italian Government. It is 
evident that this site, where a temple of Apollo was found and the famous 
legal inscription, is not yet exhausted, and it were much to be desired in 
the interests of science that either Italy or the Greek Syllogos of Kandia 
should resume researches on the spot. — Athenceum, Nov. 15. 

ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 

Relations of the Etruscan and Latin Alphabets. — At a recent meet- 
ing of the Acade'mie des Inscriptions, M. Breal read a paper on the rela- 
tions of the Etruscan and Latin alphabets. His theory is, that the Etrus- 
can is only the Greek alphabet diminished by a certain number of letters 
representing sounds foreign to Etruscan phonetics. This alphabet was 
adopted by the Latins and by other nations of Italy, Oscans, Umbrians, 
etc. Later, the Latins felt the lacunae in an alphabet that was not made 
for them, and sought to remedy this by taking back from the Greek alpha- 
bet the letters they needed. But the suture is still visible. 

In opposition to this, M. Boissier pointed out that the Latin alpha- 
bet differs from the Etruscan not simply by the addition of a few letters 
taken from the Greeks: it is lacking in four of the Etruscan letters and 
has one of different form. Could the influence of the Greek grammarians 
have been strong enough to cause the Latins to abandon these four letters? 
The opinion of MM. Kirchhoff and Mommsen, who attach the Latin 
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alphabet directly to that of the Greeks of Cumae and Naples, remains 
one of greater probability. — Bevue crit, 1890, 11, p. 184 ; Academy, Oct. 25. 

S. ANTONIO (di Monteveglio). — At this town, 30 kilom. west of Bo- 
logna, some eighteen Etruscan tombs have been carelessly opened and 
their contents rifled. There were found numerous vases, especially sky- 
phoi, oinoehoai and kylikes, and also many bronze vases so badly extracted 
as to be quite fragmentary, though their original importance in very evi- 
dent. This is not the first time that Etruscan tombs have been found at 
S. Antonio.— Not. d. Scavi, 1890, pp. 206-8. 

GREAT ST. BERNARD. — Temple of Jove. — The Italian ministry, wish- 
ing to satisfy the wishes of many Italian and foreign archaeologists, has 
undertaken new excavations at the Plan de Jupiter, where the famous 
sanctuary was erected and where several discoveries had lately been made. 
It may here be briefly stated, while awaiting full details, that the researches 
have been especially fruitful for ancient topography. The plan of the 
temple has been made out from the foundations excavated in the rock 
which are now entirely laid bare. Bronzes and coins came to light, mostly 
Gallic, as well as some that were Greek anterior to the third cent. b. o. — 
Not. d. Scavi, 1890, p. 273. 

BOLOGNA = FELSINA. — Italic Tombs. — With the walls of the arsenal 
outside Porta Castigliane an Italic necropolis was discovered in December, 
1888, but the objects found were dispersed or destroyed. The work hav- 
ing lately been recommenced, some twenty tombs were opened and their 
contents preserved and restored, but appear not to have presented any 
especial interest. Fifty metres to the north two others were opened, one 
of which was quite archaic judging from the bronze bit and the lunar rasor. 

The discovery of Italic tombs at different times within and near Bolo- 
gna had already established the existence of such necropoli at three of the 
four cardinal points of the city. (1) The necropolis which appeared in 
1857 in Via Maggiore, whose beginning was found in 1886 in the Piazza 
della Mercanzia. (2) The western necropolis starting at the Benacci- 
Caprara field across the Bavone torrent, and extending three hundred 
metres along half of the Arnoaldi property. (3) The southern necropolis 
within the arsenal walls, whose existence was discovered in 1874. There 
still remained undiscovered the fourth or northern necropolis. In 1888, 
on the corner of Via Indipendenza and Via Falegnami, some Italic tombs 
were found above which were Roman tombs whose dates vary from the 
second to the fourth century of the empire. This is the fourth necropolis. — 
Brizio, in Not. d. Scavi, 1890, pp. 228-36. 

Italic Tombs outside Porta S. Isaia. — Three more tombs in this necro- 
polis were opened in May : the objects of terracotta and bronze found in 
them were fragmentary. In a woman's tomb the finding of a plate be- 
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longing to a belt confirms the use of this ornament by women. The usual 
supply was found of fibulae, ossuaries, small rude vases with linear deco- 
ration, paalstaabs, horse-bits, bronze swords, eistae, small articles of ap- 
parel and domestic use. 

In August, Signor Guglielmi again took up the excavations on his 
property (Journal, vi, 373) and opened nine Italic tombs of which a 
few were for cremation but the majority for inhumation. A peculiarity 
of the latter class is that the bodies are not oriented as usual but are faced 
indifferently east or west, and that the ditches where they are placed were 
dug in long parallel lines to contain several bodies placed at a distance of 
about two metres. The usual variety of ossuaries, fibulae and other orna- 
ments, vases with geometric and other decoration, and implements were 
found.— Not. d. Scam, 1890, pp. 135-8, 274-7. 

Etruscan Tombs in the Giardino Marqherita. — The excavations in 
the Etruscan necropolis of the Giardino Margherita, suspended for over 
a year, have been resumed. One of the first objects found, among remains 
showing how thoroughly the tombs had been devastated, was a fine lion, 
carved out of a block of pietra arenaria, in fair preservation. It rests upon 
its hind-legs and stretches out its fore-legs : its style is purely decorative, 
and it doubtless surmounted a tomb like the other, but headless, lion from 
the De Lucca Etruscan necropolis. In 1875, a lion-foot was found. It 
would thus appear that lions were quite frequently used for the decoration 
of the Etruscan tombs of Bologna. The tomb on which this lion rested 
had been completely despoiled. Three small tombs were found in this 
neighborhood with some vases, lance-heads, and fragments of a red-figured 
vase. At a distance of some sixty metres was opened a tomb built of blocks 
of travertine, in which was a large sandstone stele carved on both faces 
and along the edges, and in this respect it reminds of the other stele found 
by Gozzadini eight years ago in the Arnoaldi property. The figures of 
the reliefs present considerable variety, and are taken for the most part 
from Greek mythology. From its novelty and exceptional importance 
this stele merits careful study. On the front is a dolphin, above; in the 
centre a man with draped head and body in a biga drawn by two winged 
horses ; below is a nude flying genius. The opposite side is occupied en- 
tirely by a female figure. On the edges are six compartments, three on 
each side, with three ascending and three descending figures. They repre- 
sent (1) Skylla ; (2) Kirke ; (3) a winged genius holding saw, hammer 
and chopper; (4) Kanake(?); (5) a woman with a (lotus?) flower; (6) 
a Nereid. From these subjects we may deduce the interesting fact, that 
Hellenism exercised its influence not only on the art of central and maritime 
Etruria but on that of Etruria Circumpadana. This is of great interest for 
an exact understanding of the relations between the two Etrurias. There 
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are many other facts beside this to show that Professor Helbig is entirely 
mistaken in asserting that the art of the two populations followed entirely 
different directions. 

Three further tombs were opened near the preceding, but all had been 
despoiled, and as this appeared to be the condition of all the tombs the 
excavation was brought to a close. — Not. d. Scavi, 1890, pp. 138-42. 

A Roman House. — Between Via Gombruti and Via Imperiale (at a 
depth of 2.50 met.) some remains of a large Roman house have come to 
light. At least five chambers have thus far been made out, one of them 
with a mosaic pavement. Another of the rooms apparently had a sus- 
pended pavement of the kind used in the warm rooms of the baths. 
Further information regarding the form and decoration of this house will 
doubtless be obtained by the excavations that will be undertaken this 
winter.— Not. d. Scavi, 1890, pp. 204-6. 

CORNETO=TARQUINII. — Discovery of Tombs with Paintings. — Pro- 
fessor Helbig reports in the Not. d. Scavi (1890, pp. 148-50) the latest 
discoveries of tombs at Corneto : " Excavations were continued from Feb. 
24 to April 7 on the esplanade of Monterozzi near the painted tombs Nos. 
19, 20. Tombs of various periods and styles of construction were found, 
mingled and usually placed quite close together. These were : a chamber- 
tomb with a ceiling a schiena, a type which is as early as the sixth century 
b. c. ; six chamber-tombs on whose ceiling the main beam is shown in re- 
lief, a type which predominated in the fifth century b. c. ; five hole-tombs 
belonging to the same century ; finally, three chamber-tombs with flat ceil- 
ing, a type which commenced in the third century. All these tombs were 
found in a most unsatisfactory state of preservation : nearly all had been 
sacked at various periods, and so to speak emptied ; and the ceiling of the 
chamber-tombs had usually fallen in. 

Four of the tombs are described as being the best preserved. 1. — A 
chamber-tomb 60 met. from tomb No. 20 and 10 m. from the cross-road. 
The chamber measures 4.50 x 4 by 2.70 m., and the main beam shows in 
the ceiling. On each of the two benches was a skeleton : that on the right 
had an Attic red-figured hrater, a bronze mirror, and an alabaster lehythos. 
The krater is one of the finest painted vases ever found in this necropolis : 
the style is severe and accurate ; on one side is Europa taking hold of the 
bull by the horn ; she and her companion have the chiton, mantle, low 
stephant and bracelets. The mirror is of the usual fifth-century type. By 
the left-hand body was an Attic cup, two cornelian scarabs with good intag- 
lios of archaic character, and two gold circlets. On the walls were hung 
four Attic cups and a small olla. One of the cups had a decoration of six 
epheboi, two on the inside and four on the exterior, in a style belonging 
to about 400 B. c. 2-3. — In two hole-tombs (found between the painted 
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tombs Nos. 19, 20) were Attic amphorae with black figures. On the first 
is a Dionysiac scene poorly executed; on the second, which is in a more 
accurate and severe style, is a scene from the birth of Athena ; Zeus, be- 
ing in the midst of the premonitory pains, is surrounded by the other gods. 
4. — A chamber-tomb was discovered March 14, which, though sacked, re- 
tained some interesting objects. Such were : an alabaster lekythos, an Attic 
orcio; gold and enamel pieces from one or two necklaces, each gold pen- 
dant being formed of four rosettes delicately worked, while the enamels 
are either red or black with white streaks in imitation of onyx. There 
were also two silver ornaments covered with gold plates, both in the shape 
of a couchant winged horse : they appear to have been sewed as decora- 
tions to the garment of the deceased. Other female decorations were found 
in the shape of a pearl ring, a cornelian scarab, a gold earring, etc. 

ESTE. — Further Italic finds. — A further instalment of discoveries ot 
Italic objects on the Baratela property is noticed in the Not. d. Scavi, 1890, 
pp. 199-203. For earlier excavations reference should be made to this 
Journal, vol. iv, pp. 209-11. The present finds were made between Oct. 
1889 and March 1890. They include bronze statuettes of a warrior, of a 
nude and a robed man, and of a partly-draped woman ; several votive 
nails with inscriptions, single letters and geometric decoration ; needles ; 
a small shield ; three asse with Janus bifrons, etc. 

GERACE=LOKROI EPIZEPHYRIOI— The Ionic temple.— A full report 
on the discovery of the Ionic temple is given by Orsi in the Notizie degli 
Scavi for August (pp. 248-62). It is so much more complete than the 
notices which were used for the previous reports in the Journal (v, 497, 
vi, 222-4) that an analysis of it will be given here in view of the great 
importance of the monument. The monograph of the temple will be pub- 
lished, later, in the Monumenti of the Accademia deiLincei. 

As early as 1879, Francois Lenormant had called the attention of the 
Italian ministry (Dir. Gen. delleAnt. e Belle Arti) to the fact that the plat- 
form of a large Hellenic building at Lokroi was being demolished : but 
nothing resulted from his notice. It was only in the summer of 1889 that 
Professor Petersen, secretary of the German Institute, rediscovered these 
ruins, and, recognizing their importance as being those of an Ionic temple, 
induced the Direction of Antiquities to undertake excavations, which were 
carried on from early-November 1889 to mid-January 1890 under Signor 
Orsi. The temple was at the n. e. edge of the city, only a few feet from 
the northern fortified wall, at a half kilometre from the sea, which it faced. 

New temple. — The western part of the stereobate remains (that is, the 
krepidoma, less the upper step) along a length of 19.04 met.; also a part 
of the northern stereobate with its foundation, measuring 16.37 m. ; also 
23.95 m. of the southern stereobate. All the rest has been destroyed dur- 
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ing the last few years in order to use the material. The building was 
constructed of blocks of calcareous tufa of very fine and milky grain, easy 
to work with accuracy, and finished on the spot as shown by the quantity 
of refuse chips. Some of the blocks are immense, the largest measuring 
2.95 X 1.125 X 0.50 met. ; their mean length is 1.30 m. The connecting 
surfaces were so carefully fitted as to make the infiltration of water quite 
impossible, and the consequent solidity was often increased by joining the 
stones with iron clamps in the form of a double T or I — I, placed in deep 
soldered beds : these clamps are usually 26 cent, long by 5 cent. wide. 
Technically speaking, the temple represents the greatest progress and 
most varied resources of Greek architecture. A novelty is the use of 




Fig. 22. — Plan of the remains of the Temples at Lokroi. 

great beds of clay at the bottom of all the ditches where the foundations 
were to be laid : these beds of pure and tenacious clay, varying in thick- 
ness from 8 to 15 cent., were found in all the parts of the building, and 
were often of the greatest use in determining the missing parts, for the 
stone blocks when removed had left their impressions behind. They also 
showed that the depth to which the foundations were sunk varied widely, 
according to the weight to be sustained. 

Stylobate. — The stylobate was a ponderous construction in five courses 
of blocks which decreased in size from above downward, the lower two 
courses, which formed the foundation proper, being rough, the upper three 
courses, which formed the steps, being worked with care. The measure- 
ments are : width of foundation-walls 2.40-2.50 m. ; height of lower step 
32J cent., of middle step 35} cent., of upper step 39 cent. 
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Pt&ron. — Of the pteron, or passage between the peristyle and cella, only 
that part remains which corresponds to the stylobate as described above. 
It measures from the edge of the stylobate to the opisthodomos 14.36 m. 
in width and 3.32 in depth; it is paved with large rectangular slabs 
supported on d&bris arranged in pier-like masses. The width of the tem- 
ple is, on the lower step 19.04 m., on the upper step 17.32 m. The length 
is reached by a series of calculations based upon the examination of the 
clay-beds already referred to. The result is a length of 43.86 m. for the 
stylobate in its lowest step. This is confirmed by the calculation of the 
intercolumniations, as follows : 

16 intercolumniations of 2.65 m. = 42.40 

2 half-columns of 0.65 m. = 1.30 

Projection of two steps beyond the base of 

columns at 85 mill, each = 0.17 



Total met. 43.87 

The result is that this was a peripteral hexastyle temple with seventeen 
columns on the long side. The intercolumniation was readily calculated 
by the outline of a column on the northern stylobate and the lower drum 
with its plinth of another column. The outline gave a diameter of 1.30 
m. including the scamillus. The intercolumniation of 2.65 met. calcu- 
lated for the long sides was not that of the shorter sides, where the col- 
umns stood wider apart, having an intercolumniation calculated at 3.168 
m. A calculation made upon this basis gives a total of 17.310 m., which 
corresponds to the measure of the stylobate already given. 

Column. — There are no complete remains of a column, nor sufficient 
pieces for a complete restoration. The remaining parts are: the lower 
drum with plinth, its delicate mouldings defaced ; a complete longitudinal 
section of one of the central drums ; almost complete upper section of the 
column ending in an anthemion necking. Signor Orsi is inclined to place 
the number of central drums at four, and to give the column a height of 
11.13 m. and a modulus of 1 : 9.8. The circular base of the column, 59 
cent, high, consists of a slightly marked scotia, a torus with nine horizontal 
channels, a minute smooth torus, and finally a listel whence spring the 24 
channels of the shaft with a mean depth of three cent. The diminution 
of the column equals one-sixth of the greatest diameter, as in the columns 
of the Erechtheion. The drums were fastened by large metallic prisms. 
The upper drum does not end, as in the usual Ionic columns, in a torus, 
but as the Erechtheion in a floral collar (that must have measured 39J 
cent.) which was encircled with twelve elegant lotus-flowers alternating 
with as many delicate palmettes painted in red. No capital was found 
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entire, and it can only be doubtfully reconstructed from badly-preserved 
fragments. Instead of the Vitruvian canalis it has a robust convex rib 
which develops into two heavy volutes with an oculus decorated with a six- 
petaled flower : the kymation was formed of an egg-and-dart moulding ; 
the upper part of the capitals is crowned by a torus projecting on the 
sides and there decorated with the egg moulding. On the side, the heavy 
volute forming the pulvinus receives a decoration of 12} rows of scales 
framed above and below with a row of ovoli. The resemblance of this 
capital to one of the Heraion at Samos is striking. 

Upper part. — Nothing remains of epistyle or frieze : a quantity of frag- 
ments impossible to place exactly belong to the cornices. There are many 





Fig. 23. — Group from Sculptures of western gable of Ionic Temple at Lokroi. 

fragments of the flat tiles of white calcareous stone, £<oA.i)vre, with which 
the roof was covered : their edges curve upward in order to support the 
/ca\u7rrcpes to prevent the passage of water : parts of the gargoyle-masks 
through which the water was led off the roof have been recovered. 

Sculptures. — No trace was found of the sculptures of the eastern gable, 
which would have determined to what divinity the temple was dedicated. 
It is thought that these, together with the greater part of the sculptures 
of the western gable, after having fallen from the temple were used to feed 
the lime-kiln. The one group belonging to the western gable which was 
recovered in fairly good condition is of Parian marble, now of a dirty 
white color with surface granulated by the action of the sea air and from 
lying in the ground (Fig. 28). The subject is clear but not easy of interpre- 
tation. A strongly-built and wiry horse is represented rushing violently 
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forward and rearing at some obstacle to its course ; against the horse rests 
the headless nude figure of a youth. Both figures are supported in mid- 
air by an anthropoichtiomorphic figure, with the torso of a bearded man of 
serenely solemn aspect (robed in a chiton) to which is attached the long 
undulating tail of a fish. With outspread arms the monster supports the 
fore-legs of the horse, whose hoofs rest upon its hands : the arched tail 
forms a graceful support to the horse's hind-legs. The entire group, cut 
out of a single block, rested on a thin plinth of which but little remains. 
The total height of the group is 1.17J m., and the remaining length from 
the horse's chest backward is 82 cent'., while a calculation of the wanting 
parts would give an original length of 1.40 m. From the entire style, 
the fine type of the horse, the soft fleshiness of the youth, the solemn 
gravity of the god, the complete lack of any archaic reminiscence, this 
work should be attributed to some Ionian sculptor who worked at the end 
of the fifth rather than at the beginning of the fourth century b. c. There 
are some twenty anatomical fragments belonging to the three figures which 
"will allow of an almost complete restoration of the group. Of a second 
corresponding group, little beyond the fact of its existence could be 
proved. There were found only the nose and seven other fragments of 
the horse, and a number belonging to both the other figures, showing 
them to have been reversed in position, as was conjectured. Among these 
fragments was the head of the youth, badly damaged in its surface. These 
two groups stood on either side of a central figure to which perhaps belongs 
part of a sandaled foot : to still another figure belongs a bent left knee. 

Of the akroteria which decorated the outer ends of the gable many seg- 
ments of marble circles were found, of various sizes : they must have 
formed open-work spirals arranged in volutes as- in the temple of Aigina. 

Gella. — The reconstruction of the cella (composed of naos, pronaos and 
opisthodomos) is extremely difficult, as no stones have remained one on 
another except some of the foundation blocks. The following measure- 
ments were, however, ascertained : from centre of front column to cella- 
wall, 3.27 m. ; intercolumniation of western antae, 3.12 m. ; diameter of 
columns at base, with scamillus, 1.34 m. ; clear passage between them 1.78 
m. ; depth of wall between antae 1.45 m. The four ends of the long walls, 
which formed pilasters, i. e., the parastades of the pronaos and opisthodo- 
mos, were decorated in the same manner as the columns. The mouldings 
of the base probably encircled the entire cella. Nearly a complete cap- 
ital of one of these pilasters has been recovered, with astragal and listel, 
and with alternate lotus-flowers and palmettes. The following measure- 
ments are given, in some cases tentatively : thickness of wall between 
oriental antae, 1.45 m.; depth of pronaos 3.30 m. ; dividing-wall between 
pronaos and cella 3.60 m. ; length of cella proper 19.25 m. ; dividing-wall 
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between cella and opisthodomos 0.90 m. ; depth of opisthodomos 3.70 m. ; 
thickness of wall between western antae 1.45 ; = total length of cella, 
33.65 m. The enormous thickness of the wall between cella and pronaos 
proves that there rose here, as in other temples, two massive tower-like 
constructions, perhaps to give access to the roof. The pronaos and opis- 
thodomos were paved with slabs, like the pteron, but the cella had only 
a hard cement floor. Three large stones placed together in the shape of 
a I~l in the centre of the cella and securely banded together formed the 
base of the altar or of the image of the god. 

Archaic Temple. — Of this earlier 'temple, underneath the later one, the 
few remains were found in positions corresponding to the destroyed parts 
of the later temple ; so that, while of the latter the whole western stereo- 
bate remains, of the former we can trace quite a portion of the cella and 
eastern section of the peristyle. The archaic temple differs from the later 
one in the kind of stone, in its less accurate and finished teenique, in its 
smaller size and less grandiose proportions. The stylobate, of two rows 
of stones, had a length, on the eastern side, of 17.17 m. Of the southern 
side 2.93 m. remain at the s. E. corner, and 2.55 m. in the centre. Of the 
northern stylobate 3.30 m. remain at the N. e. corner, then, after an in- 
terruption caused by the foundations of the new temple, is a further piece 
9.49 m. long reaching to the N. w. corner and thus determining the length, 
35.30 m. Portions of a wall midway between the cella and the western 
peristyle seem to belong to a second internal stylobate, which would show 
that the temple was distyle. The width of the peristyle varies in the 
foundations, but must have had an average of 90 cent. The upper row 
of the stylobate is entirely wanting, so that there are no means of ascer- 
taining the number of columns on the front and side. It may be conjec- 
tured, from the diameter of 74 cent, of some fragments of the shafts, that 
there were eight columns on the front, with an intercolumniation of 2.385 
m. The only positive fact is, that the relation of width to length is 
1 : 2.15 ; whereas in the new temple it is 1 : 2}. The distance between 
the peristyle and cella is, on the south, 4.30 m. and on the north 4.58 m., 
reduced respectively to 3.30 and 3.55 by the width of the stylobate : this 
difference of 28 cent, is singular. The eastern pteron measures 6.70 m., 
the western 6.95 m. ; it is thus excessively wide, and this makes it proba- 
ble that there was an intermediate row of columns. 

The cella consisted of naos and pronaos without opisthodomos and 
measured 22.50 by 8.15 met. Its sandstone wall, resting on a foundation 
85 cent, wide, was strengthened externally by pilasters which were also 
placed on the antae. The pronaos was 4.10 to 4.15 met. deep, the cella 
about 16.70 met. It appears to have had no pavement but beaten earth : 
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and two blocks of calcareous stone found in this earth, still in position, 
must have sustained one the altar the other the statue of the divinity. 

The extremely archaic character of the temple and the thinness of the cella 
walls (55 cent.) lead to the belief that the entire upper part of the temple 
was of wood, decorated with painted terracottas. Some fragments of such 
terracottas were found among the rubbish under the pteron and the cella 
of the new temple. The wooden hypothesis is negatively proved by the 
absence, among the worked stones, of the smallest fragment of sculptures 
or cornices. The date of the later temple being c. 400 B. c. it seems safe 
to assign the archaic temple to a period at least two centuries earlier if 
not to the first arrival of the Lokrians on the Bruttian coast. 

The temple was situated within the walls and cannot, consequently, be 
the renowned temple of Persephone mentioned by Livy, which was out- 
side the city. The deposit of early terracottas contained, apparently, no 
figures of Persephone but quite a number with dove and pomegranate that 
appeared to be of Aphrodite. It may be conjectured that, if the two side 
groups of the western gable represent the Dioskouroi supported by Nereus 
or Triton, the temple may have included as a secondary worship that of 
the Dioskouroi, to whom the Lokrians attributed their great victory on the 
banks of the Sagras where they erected a temple to them as the saviors 
of the city. 

New Excavations. — We read in the Athenaeum of Nov. 15: "Dr. Oksi 
has now returned to Lokri, and has already brought to light a well-pre- 
served fort, which formed a key of defence to this ancient city of Magna 
Graecia. Two other forts still remain to be explored. The archaeological 
plan of the whole district will be completed by the end of the month, and 
will be forthwith published by the Italian Government." 

The Aihenaum of Dec. 6 says : " Dr. Orsi has closed his campaign at 
Lokri by excavating the whole front of the ancient walls facing the sea, 
the line of which was hitherto unknown. He has discovered four towers 
on the heights overlooking the city. If the Italian Government would 
return to the work, he thinks it might be rewarded by discovering remains 
of legal inscriptions of the time of Zaleukos, who is said to be the first to 
have given written laws to the Greeks at Lokri in the seventh century b. c." 

OLBIA=TERRANOVA-FAUSANIA.— -Walls of the ANCIENT city.— In 
bringing under cultivation the field called Oltu Mannu, many Roman an- 
tiquities were found coming from ruins of houses and from tombs. The 
most notable discovery was that of part of the foundations of the ancient 
city-walls. They are of granite blocks, sometimes imperfectly squared 
and hardly smoothed at all on their external face. From the site above 
mentioned, the walls can be traced seawards along a distance of some 885 
metres in two perfectly rectilinear sections, northern and eastern. The 
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first, measuring 360 met., extends to the Porto Romano ; the second, from 
that point at the water's edge to the place called Molino, a distance of 525 
met. In view of this discovery, it seems probable that a great tufa-block 
with the representation of two warriors fighting, unearthed in 1874 at the 
foot of this wall, belonged to the decoration of a city -gate. — Not. d. Seavi, 
1890, pp. 224-6. 

ORVIETO. — D18COVER1E8 IN THE BATHING ESTABLISHMENT. — The Notizie 

degliScavi (1890, pp. 144-7, 181-2, 210-12, 282) gives a long list sent by 
Signor Mancini of further objects found in excavating the rooms belong- 
ing to the recently discovered bathing establishment. The objects found 
were of small size and none of them remarkable. There were coins, bronze 
statuettes, gold and silver rings, candelabra, glass vases, architectural frag- 
ments, pieces of Aretine ware. 

PALESTRINA=PRAENESTE. — Study on A Praenestine Cista. — Michel 
Breal recently presented to the Aeademie des Inscriptions a study by M. 
Louis Duvau (former member of the French School in Rome) entitled 
Ckte de Pr'eneste. On the cista, found some two years ago at Palestrina = 
Praeneste, is the representation of preparations for a banquet. The vari- 
ous figures are occupied with cutting up or cooking the meats. About 
these figures are traced words which are doubtless the words they are say- 
ing. These words, in archaic and perhaps provincial Latin, have been 
deciphered for the first time by M. Duvau, whose work will serve as a 
basis for the commentaries that will doubtless follow. — Cour. de I' Art, 
1890, No. 40. 

REGGIO=RHEGION (Calabria). — Discovery of a Temple. — The build- 
ing of house foundations on the Marina road and near the small railroad 
station has led to the uncovering at various points of a colossal stepped 
platform which is considered to belong to the temple of Diana Fescelidis. 
A good portion of the stylobate also came to light, as well as two colossal 
drums of columns of compact pudding stone still unchanuelled, whose flat 
surfaces were accurately finished but not so the exterior surfaces which 
were to be finished in place. Both are not exactly cylindrical but slightly 
conical. The erepidoma of the supposed temple consisted of five high steps 
60 cent, deep which must have been made accessible at points, as in the 
temple of Zeus at Akragas, by the regular insertion of secondary steps. 
The unusual number and height of these steps was necessary in order to 
raise the temple above the hillside which falls rapidly away toward the 
sea. The steps were followed from north to south along a distance of 
about 42 metres. If this is one of the long sides of the temple it would 
be an exception to the rule of orientation constantly followed in sacred 
buildings ; and therefore it is necessary, before accepting this as a fact, to 
await complete excavations. — Oesi, in Not. d. Seavi, 1890, p. 267. 
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RIMINI. — Relics of an Ancient Sanctuary. — At the Villa Euffi, about 
two kilom. from the city, came to light some antiquities the most remark- 
able of which are two marble statuettes and some small bronzes. The list 
is as follows : (1) Roman female statue, representing Minerva Egidarmata, 
60 cent. high. (2) Another Roman marble statuette, perhaps of Juno. (3) 
Female bronze statuette (26 cent, high) with a diadem on its head, hair di- 
shevelled at the back and falling in two locks in front : the right hand is 
closed on the breast, and the lowered left holds up the edge of the garment. 
It is of fine archaic Etruscan style apparently of the beginning of the fourth 
century b. c. (4) Another bronze female statuette, also of archaic style, 
with diadem and necklace. (5) Statuette of a bearded man with right arm 
raised in the act of striking, perhaps with a weapon, while his left certainly 
held a shield. (6) There were also found fragments of a fine red-figured 
krater in the free broad style of the fourth century b. c. All the objects 
are thought by Professor Brizio to belong to a sanctuary which was in use 
from the iv cent. b. c. to the end of the Roman period. — Not. d. Seavi, 
1890, pp. 208-9. 

ROMA. — The Fire of 540 U. C. and the Forum Boarium. — Under the 
house of Sig. Kohlmann between the Vie dell' Olmata and Paolina n.-s. 
and the palazzo Pericoli and the Ravenna casern e.-w., has been dis- 
covered the continuation of the ancient street found in 1873, 4.80 met. 
wide, and 3.80 m. under the present level. On its s. side is a private 
building whose lower floor consisted of four rooms of excellent reticu- 
lated work with tunnel-vaults. Its substructures are of very early date, 
similar to those found in the Via dello Statute, and are formed of cubes 
of uncemented tufa. 

This is but another good example of a general fact which has been veri- 
fied of late in the entire zone of ancient Rome comprised between the 
Vie delle Sette Sale, Merulana, S. Maria Maggiore and the Piazza di S. 
Pietro in Vincoli. And this fact is of extreme interest for the history of 
Roman topography. Everywhere have been found bossed walls like those 
of the puticoli under the pavements of brick and reticulated houses: it 
is as if this large region had been destroyed by fire during the sixth cen- 
tury of the city and had been rebuilt at the end of the republican or the 
beginning of the imperial period. Also in the zone of the Forum Boar- 
ium, which was deeply excavated some three years ago, this same double 
stratum of remains has been found. The lower, composed of ashes and 
burned materials, confirms Livy's narrative (xxrv. 47) regarding the 
foedum incendium of 540 u. c. through which solo aequata omnia inter 
Salinas ac portam Carmentalem, cum Aequimelio Jugarioque vico. The 
upper stratum, on the other hand, preserves remains of the imperial Forum 
Boarium similar to those described by Crescimbeni. But there is this 
10 
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difference between the two zones, that, when the city was rebuilt inter 
Salinas ac portam Carmentalem, the position of the streets and buildings 
was changed about 30° to harmonize with the walls of the Tiber banks ; 
while along the slope of the Esquiline no change was made. 

In the same Kohlmann house were found a beautiful series of iconic 
marble busts, slightly over life size, of excellent workmanship and in good 
preservation. The portraits appear to belong to the group of the Juliae 
of Heliogabalus.— Not. d. Scavi, 1890, pp. 213-14. 

Did the Capitol have a defensive wall i — That part of the Capitoline 
hill which overlooks the Via di Marforio has been recently cut through, 
showing more completely the piece of Servian wall which first appeared 
in January. The discovery is important, because the problem had never 
been solved as to whether the Capitoline citadel had a separate defensive 
wall distinct from that of the Servian city, or whether the walls of Servius 
Tullius had, as it were, absorbed the earlier defensive works of the hill at 
least on the side overlooking the Campus Martius. The problem is now 
solved, for the two pieces of wall discovered on the n. e. edge of the hill 
correspond exactly in technique, quality and size of blocks, color of tufa 
and especially quarry marks, with the Servian constructions of which 
some 42 fragments are now known. At present it is impossible to judge 
of the entire topography of the arx, but one fact is certain, that its primi- 
tive fortifications were constructed in tufa a scorie negre entirely similar 
to the tufa of the earliest Palatine walls. Remains of such walls have 
been found in the interior of the hill on the side of the forum, but none 
on the opposite side along the line of the Servian walls that belong, as 
these do, to the first years of the foundation of Rome. 

The present piece of Servian wall is 15.20 met. long, and consists of 
four courses. The lower one is hardly visible ; the second consists of 
seven blocks, placed sideways, between 1.40 and 2.10 met. long ; the third 
has 17 stones placed frontways, six of which have quarry-marks ; on the 
upper course are only five oblong slabs cut wedge-wise. — Not. d. Scavi, 
1890, pp. 215-16. 

The Banks of the Tiber. — On pp. 478-9 of vol. in, was published a 
terminal cippus which showed for the first time that a legal delimitation of 
the banks of the Tiber was made by order of the Emperor Claudius, proba- 
bly in 47 A. d. It was known that, after the reorganization by Tiberius in 
15 a. d. through the establishment of the curatores alvei Tiberis, the banks 
of the Tiber were newly reconstituted by these officials on various occa- 
sions during the empire, by replacing in position the terminal cippi. Such 
operations were known to have been carried out under Claudius in 47, Ves- 
pasian in 73, Trajan in 101 and 104, Hadrian in 121, Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus in 161, Severus and Caracalla in 197, Diocletian and Maxi- 
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mianus in about 300. Lately, was found on the left bank of the Tiber a 
new terminal cippus which shows that Antoninus Pius reestablished the 
eippi that were fallen or displaced. The year is 161 A. d. : in the first two 
months of this year the work was commenced, but it was left unfinished at 
the time of his death early in March and was carried on by M. Aurelius 
and L. Verus. The inscription reads : [imp. eaesar t. aelius \ hadr] I A N V S 
ANpowmm] | AVG • PIVS- POTIFEX • MAXIM | TRIB • POT- XXIIII • 
IMP-ll-COS-IMI-P-P|[a]-PLATORIO-NEPOTE|CALPVRNIANO- 
CVRATI ALVEI-TIBERIS- ET- RIPAR- ET- CLOACAR | VPBIS- 
TERMINOS • VETVST • DILAPSOS | EXALTAVIT • ET • RESTIT • 
RECT- RIGORE| PROXIMO • CIPPO- P POSITOS-EX AVTO|RI- 
TATE-IMP-CAES-DIVI-NERVAE-FIL-NERVAE_|TRAIANI-AVG- 
GERM -PONT- MAX -TRIB | POTEST- V • COS- Mil- P • P • CVRA- 
TORE | ALVEI • TIBERIS • ET • RIPAR • ET • CLOACAR | IVLIO • 
FEROCE 

The A. Platorio Nepote Calpurniano who was curator of the banks for 
this year introduced a new term: exaltavit. The work of 161 appears to 
have been confined to reestablishing the eippi set up in 101 by Julius 
Ferox, by order of Trajan. The distance between the eippi was left in 
blank on the stone to be filled in afterward, but this was neglected. The 
words recto rigore explain the letters R. R. which had previously been 
interpreted Recta Regione, and signify the natural course of the river, the 
outline of which the eippi were made to follow. 

Baths of Diocletian. — Sig. Martinelli and Cremonesi are erecting a 
large building in the garden which formerly belonged to the hospital of 
the deaf-mutes, near the n. e. corner of the wall surrounding the baths 
of Diocletian, in the space dividing it from the Via Venti Settembre. 
The discoveries may be divided into two groups : those belonging to the 
baths ; those belonging to the private buildings erected along the south 
side of the Vicus portae Gollinae. 

Northern Wall. — The most important discovery concerning the baths is 
that of the wall which surrounded it on the north. Its existence was 
affirmed by Valadier, and denied by writers of the cinquecento. At least 
fifty metres of this wall have been found. Traces were found of a side 
street leading across the Vicus portae Gollinae to a side entrance of the baths. 

Early Inscription. — A thin slab of travertine found in the foundations 
of the old hospital bears on each side an inscription, the beginning and 
and end of which are respectively wanting. They appear to be of con- 
siderable historic interest, and read : 
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SALLA • M ESSAL 
VS • FLAM-MART 

COS 

C • REFIC • CVR 



EX • AVCT R 


Tl • CLAV D 1 • C 


AVG -GERM 


PONTIF- A 


CN.SENTIVS-SATVR 


REFICIEND -CV 



Both would require long comment. With regard merely to their rela- 
tion to the site, it would appear as if the slab belonged to the substratum 
of the baths, to the series of buildings torn down by Diocletian in order 
to secure the necessary area. The first letter in the last line of Messalla's 
inscription appears to refer to a portico or aedicula. — Not. d. Seavi, 1890, 
pp. 184-6 ; 214-15. 

Via Appia. — P. Andrae has issued the third volume of his study on the 
Appian Way : Via Appia dans Historie og Mindesmcerker III (Copenha- 
gen, 1889, 200 pp. in 8vo). It relates to the part of the road situated in 
the territory of Albano, and especially to the villas of P. Claudius Pulcher 
and Pompey, to the identification of the ruins in the present Villa Doria, to 
the villa of Domitian, etc. In his bibliography he omits Tomassetti's great 
work Delia Campagna Romana nel medio evo. — Revue erit., 1890, i, p. 479. 

Via Labicana. — The work on the railroad encircling the city brought 
to light on the first mile of the Via Labicana the level of the ancient road 
flanked with tombs built of large blocks. Both pavement and tombs had 
been badly knocked to pieces by the opening of pozzolana quarries which 
have in many cases fallen in. Except a few Christian inscriptions, all 
are pagan and are distinguished for the beauty of their type and the ele- 
gance of the slabs. — Not. d. Scavi, 1890, p. 156. 

Tomb of the Nasones. — Work on the Via Flaminia opposite the quarry 
of Grotta Rossa has made clearly visible a section of the tomb of the Na- 
sones, showing inedited details of its construction. On the floor of each 
niche two sepulchres for inhumation were hollowed out of the rock, 1.80 
met. long, 51 cm. wide and 55 cm. deep, divided by a partition 23 cm. 
thick. They were closed by slabs, probably of terracotta, stuccoed. In 
front of each niche, on the floor are excavated boxes a palco, each group 
being made to contain three bodies which were placed on a tile bed. To 
each body a space of met. 2 x 0.48 X 0.60 was allotted. The front of the 
monument fell to pieces because the tufa out of which it was cut rested on 
a bed of easily-decomposed river-breccia. — Not. d. Scavi, 1890, p. 189. 

Portico or Tempietto. — In the area of the now demolished Apollo 
theatre there has been excavated a broad platform formed of slabs of tufa 
upon which a portico or peripteral tempietto must have risen, judging from 
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architectural fragments and an altar found there. The excavations are 
being continued in order to determine the character of the building. — 
Not. d. Scavi, 1890, p. 153. 

Excavations near the Campo Verano. — The continuation of the exca- 
vations near the Campo Verano have brought to light : (1) many pieces 
of a terracotta frieze with figures of sacrificing Victories ; (2) terracotta 
seated statuette of a female divinity holding a cornucopia and patera ; 
(3) beautiful small cup of enamelled glass ; (4) fragment of a male statue 
with drapery and attitude similar to those of the Lateran Sophokles. The 
winged Victories are kneeling as they sacrifice the bull : each is draped 
only in a mantle thrown over the shoulder. Other fragments represent 
genii on marine tigers, palmettes alternating with masks, a head of Minerva, 
etc. Some have been already mentioned on p. 378. — Not. d. Scavi, 1890, 
pp. 159-60; Bull. Comm. arch., 1890, pp. 339-40. 

Monument of Statilia Euhodia. — In the Vigna Torlonia, expropriated 
for the enlargement of the Campo Verano, have been found the remains 
of an ancient monument quite ruined and devastated, of which the only 
artistic remains are part of an elegant terracotta frieze, including a repre- 
sentation of two Victories sacrificing a bull. Of remarkable interest is a 
sepulchral inscription, apparently belonging to this tomb, which reads : 
D • M • STATILIA • EVHODIA ■ VIVA ■ FEC • SIBI • ET | STATILIO • 
ERA[>]TO • CONIVGI • OPTIMO | ITEM • STATILIAE • ERASTE • 
FIL • EORVM | ET STATILIO • PROTOCTETO • VIRO ET LIB • | 
EIVS • ITEM • LIB • LIBERTAB • POSTERISQVE | EORVM HOC • 
MONITVM- SIVE •SEPVLCHRVM|QVOD EST- VIA TIBVRTINA' 
CLIVO • BASSILLI | PARTE BASSILLI | PARTE • LAEVA • QVOD 
EST-CONCLVSVM- IN | FR • A • MACERIA ■ CAESAE • PAVLINAE 
SI QVIS | VOLEp m]ANVS ■ INICERE SIVE • VENDERE | SIVE • 
ABALENAR[e]_DABET-POENAE-NOMI|NE-AERARIOPOPVLI- 
ROMANI+S-XXN. Evidently monitum is written in place of moni- 
mentum. The tomb was built by Statilia Euhodia for herself and her 
husband, and she desired the concession to be extended to her daughter 
and her husband and to all the liberti of the two families. The topo- 
graphic indications are interesting. It is shown that there was a cross- 
road at right angles with the Via Tiburtina called the Clivus Bassilli on 
whose left was another monument belonging to a Caesia Paulina. The 
fine of twenty thousand sexterces for violation of the tomb is rather small. 
— Bull. Comm. arch., 1890, p. 334. 

Sculpture. — Near the Via Buonarroti there were found, in a wall of 
late date, many fragments that belong to a draped marble female statue 
which can be almost completely restored except the head, hands, and 
part of the legs.— Not. d. Scavi, 1890, p. 282. 
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Bed of the Tiber. — A marble urn drawn up from the bed of the Tiber 
is decorated with a Gorgon-head below which is a wolf suckling the twins, 
while on its sides are olive-branches, and at its corners winged sphinxes. 
Besides the broken inscription on the front, we read on the cornice of the 
base: Memoriae Sex Appulii Fumusi. — Not. d.Seavi, 1890, pp. 216-17. 

The Lions of Nektanebo II. — Among the finest sculptures transported 
from Egypt to Rome at the time of the Empire are two great lions which 
for about three centuries decorated the larger fountain of the Acque Felice 
and are now in the Egyptian museum of the Vatican. They are scientifi- 
cally described for the first time by Professor Marucchi in the Bull. Comm. 
areh. for November 1890. In style they approach more nearly to Greek 
art than any other monuments of the Saitic period of the xxvi dynasty, 
to which they belong. The closeness of the relations between Greece and 
Egypt increased steadily during this dynasty and culminated in the reign 
of Nektanebo II (362-40), the last of the Pharaohs. These two lions are 
sacred to the god Thot of the city of Aprehui. Ap rehui means " arbiter 
and separator of the two antagonists." In Marucchi's opinion, the lions 
represent the adversaries Horus and Set, who were reconciled by Thot. 
From this fact, Thot took the title Ap-rehui, which afterwards passed to 
the city. This would be an interesting proof of the amalgamation, at a 
late period, of two opposing worships. 

The earliest mention of the lions is made by Flaminio Vacca who states 
that they were found near the Pantheon under Eugenius IV (1431-37). 
They are carved in basalt and are reclining, facing each other, in an atti- 
tude indicating that they originally flanked the entrance to a temple. The 
place of the discovery was the portico of the Pantheon, and probably the 
sculptures were placed there by Agrippa himself. 

Inscriptions. — College of the xv viri saeris faciundis. — In September, 
there were found on Via di Civitavecchia on the right bank of the Tiber 
some fragments of a great inscription in letters of the time of Augustus 
including from 150 to 200 lines. They belong to the Acts of the College 
of the xv viri saeris faciundis and relate to the secular games celebrated 
by Augustus in 737 u. c. = 17 b. c. To these fragments should be joined 
those published in the GIL, vi, 877 a, b, the second of which is in the 
Vatican Museum. As soon as a thorough search has been made for the 
missing fragments the publication of this important document will be con- 
fided to Professor Mommsen for the Monumenti of the Aeeademia deiLincei. 
Further researches brought to light parts of another stone, also relating 
to this college, which contains the commentary of the secular games cele- 
brated under Septimius Severus in 957 u. c. = 204 a. d. These fragments 
are in bad condition. — Not. d. Scavi, 1890, p. 285. 
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Miscellaneous Discoveries. — Among minor discoveries reported in the 
Bullettino for November and the Seavi of June-Sept, are the following : 
(1) along the bastions of the Vatican gardens, some tombs, two of which 
have inscriptions of the Augustan age, one of Apuleia, the other of Scan- 
dilius; (2) in the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, a tomb belonging to the 
very archaic necropolis of the Esquiline, so often mentioned, containing a 
buechero vase, a bronze vase, an Italo-Greek cup, lance-heads, fibulae, etc. 

Collections of Antiquities during the Renaissance. — Sig. Venturi 
publishes in the Arch. stor. deU'Arte (1890, pp. 196-206) a series of docu- 
ments relating to purchases, discoveries and collections of ancient works 
of art made in the xvi cent. It is entitled : Ricerche di antichita per 
Monte Giordano, Monte Cavalh e Tivoli nel secolo XVI, and relates largely 
to purchases of Cardinal Ippolito d'Este, brother of the duke of Ferrara. 

Program of the German Arch>eological Institute. — Dr. Petersen, be- 
side conducting the regular meetings, will have, from Dec. 9 to April 21, 
a series of classes in the various Museums of Rome for demonstration and 
for archseologic practice in the examination of monuments. Dr. Hiilsen 
(sub-secretary) will give three times a week, from Nov. 15 to Dec. 20, 
demonstrations in situ on Roman topography ; and, if the course be well 
supported, he will repeat it in April and May of the following spring. 
Beside this, he will hold practice-classes in epigraphy, from Jan. to begin- 
ning of April. In the summer, Herr Mau will give an eight-day course 
of lectures at Pompeii. — Builder, Oct. 25. 

ROVIANO. — Roman Inscriptions. — Roviano is situated near the river 
Aniene between Arsoli and Anticoli Carrado, on the Via Sublacense, be- 
fore the branch of the Via Valeria. In laying the foundations for a second 
acqueduct of the Acque Pia-Marcia, there were found, at the base of the 
hill on which Roviano is built (near the modern road to Subiaco) one eippus 
and three mile-stones together with traces of the pavement of two bifurcat- 
ing ancient roads. They were found at a depth of about two metres and 
at a distance of but a few feet from each other. Their description is as 
follows: (1) travertine eippus representing a plain engaged column with 
capital and base, with the number xxxvi and, below, an arrow pointing 
to the left of the spectator. (2) Column of palombino with two rudely- 
incised inscriptions : that on one face reading : xxxvi | d d n n | flavio 

VAL | CONSTANTIO ET | GALEEIO VAL | MAXIMIANO | INVICTISSIMIS ET | CLE- 
MENTISSIMIS | SEMPEB AVGG ET | D D N N | FLA. VALEBIO | SEVEEO ET | GA- 
LEEIO VALERIO | MAXIMINO | NOBILISSIMIS | AC BEATISSIMIS | CAESS. That 

on the other face reads: xxxvi |dd n n | Constantino | mximo et val| 

LICINIANO LICINIO | ET FL. CEISPO ET | VAL LICINIANO Ll|CINIO ET FL CL | 

constan|tino nobb I caess b e p | natis. They belong to the year 305-6 
and a little later. (3) Column of palombino with a rude and fragmentary 
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inscription reading: liberatoribvs | oebis ddd nnn | valentiniano | 

VALENTE ET| GBATIANO [itivie\ i]lSSIMl[s] AVGG VO . . . | X MVLTI . . . |XX 

felic. | tee. (4) Column of calcareous stone with a much-corroded in- 
scription of which only the following words could be made out : invicto 
. . | victori Ac . . | tbivnpatobi senpe . . (sic). This discovery is of topo- 
graphic importance, as it shows the exact point where the Via Sublacense 
bifurcated from the Via Valeria. — Not d. Scavi, 1890, pp. 160-64. 

SULMONA. — Discoveries in the ancient necropolis. — Several rect- 
angular tombs have come to light in the work on the railway-line Sulmona- 
Isernia. This necropolis is found to join that previously known of Zap- 
pannotte. The terracotta objects found are mostly black-varnish ware. 
In one tomb, two iron lances were found, a bronze and an earthen oiuochoe. 
Finally, there is a calcareous cippus with an inscription including the 
Pelignian name Paeius. — Not. d. Scavi, 1890, pp. 222-3. 

VERONA. — Statue signed Praxiteles. — The marble fragment recently 
discovered at Verona bearing the name of Praxiteles consists of a trunk 
of a tree, which served as a support to the statue (as in the Hermes found 
at Olympia), upon which may still be seen traces of the clothing. The 
inscription runs thus, IIpa,£iTeAi?s «roei, and not eirotyo-t, as was erroneously 
given in the telegraphic dispatch in the Times of last week. Of the 
small fragments hitherto discovered it has been impossible to put any- 
thing together. 

Roman Statues. — Besides these, some ten statues, whole and broken, 
were found imbedded in a wall, but they are all of Roman times. The 
discovery being of great importance, the Minister of Public Instruction 
has appointed Dr. Orsi to make a report thereon before returning to Lokri. 
— Athenceum, Sept. 27. 

CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 

LORETO. — Restoration of the Basilica. — The famous basilica of Lo- 
reto, centre of the noted pilgrimage, is well known as a monument upon 
which some of the greatest artists of the Eenaissance left their mark. 
Such were the architects Bramante, Giuliano da San Gallo (with his fa- 
mous cupola), Giuliano da Maiano, and Baccio Pintelli; the sculptors 
Andrea Sansovino, the Lombardi, Delia Porta, Benedetto da Maiano, and 
Giovanni da Bologna ; the painters Melozzo da Forli and Luca Signorelli. 
But the church founded in the first half of the xv cent, is a fine and 
harmonious Gothic church, unique in being fortified to resist Moham- 
medan invasians by sea ; its original architecture has been injured by later 
additions and changes which spoil the harmony of lines and the general 
effect. A complete restoration has been in progress for some years under 
Count Giuseppe Sacconi, whose object is to remove all barocco and other 
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changes and additions, and restore the original form to the entire build- 
ing.— Arch. stor. delVArte, 1890, p. 238. 

LUGO. — Paintings of the xv-xvi cent. — Signor L. Manzoni calls atten- 
tion to a series of frescoes which decorate a little church near Lugo and 
are the only works of this kind in the city. Some are assigned to Dosso 
Dossi, some to Giovanni Quirizio da Morano. There are various dates be- 
tween 1471 and 1534, and examples o,f both the Venetian and Ferrarese 
Schools, many of but little value but others of great historical importance. — 
Arch. star. delVArte, 1890, pp. 229-31. 

MANTOVA. — Restoration of frescoes by Mantegna and his school. 
— In 1875, in the Mantegna chapel at S. Andrea in Mantova (so called 
because it contains Mantegna's tomb) there were discovered on the walls 
and vaults the frescoes executed in 1516 by Francesco Mantegna and 
others of the great master's school. They are at present being carefully 
restored by Sig. Filippo Fiscali sent to Mantova for this purpose by the 
government. The finest of the three paintings representing the holy fami- 
lies — that with the Virgin and Child, St. Elizabeth and John the Baptist, 
St. Joseph and St. Zachariah — is attributed by some to Andrea Mantegna 
himself, a work of his declining years. All the paintings were badly dam- 
aged.— Arch. star, dell' Arte, 1890, p. 233. 

MILANO. — Poldi-Pezzoli Collection. — This fine collection of works of 
art, left to his native city a few years ago by Cav. Don Giacomo Poldi- 
Pezzoli, has recently been fully illustrated by photographs on isochromatic 
plates by C. Marcozzi of Milano. 

Valuable additions are being made to this collection. Among the most 
recent are the following interesting paintings. (1) Youthful female head 
by Cima da Conegliano ; a beautiful, pure and clear example of the mas- 
ter's style. (2) Two little gems by Andrea Solari, who is now so well rep- 
resented in the museum as to be made a specialty, from 1499 up to 1515. 
The subject of one is John the Baptist in the desert ; that of the other, S. 
Antonio Abate. Their date appears to be about 1512, when the artist had 
reached his maturity. — Arch. stor. delVArte, 1890, pp. 235-6. 

Restoration of Borgognone's Frescoes. — The fresco by Ambrogio da 
Fossano (called Borgognone) in the apse of the church of S. Simpliciano 
at Milano is among the most grandiose examples of this master. The 
work was done by him when, after Giovanni Alimento Negri was made 
abbot in 1468, Borgognone was charged with painting the vault, choir, and 
semi-dome. The fresco of the apse, which alone remains, represents the 
Coronation of the Virgin. It has been very badly damaged by the infil- 
tration of water, and its restoration is being carried on by Sig. Steflanoni, 
who has transferred the fresco to canvas. — Arch. stor. delVArte, 1890, p. 237. 
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MODENA. — New sculptor of the Renaissance. — It was found neces- 
sary, in order to place the organ in the north chapel of the cathedral, to 
remove from it two tombs of the Renaissance period, one of the Molza 
family, the other of the Eangoni family. On the Molza monument there 
appeared an inscriptiom showing its sculptor to have been Bartolomeo 
Spani, called II Clementi, of Reggio, a sculptor worthy of study and fame. 
The monument was erected to Francesco Molza and his parents by his wife 
Caterina de'Eangoni. He died in 1512 : his wife in 1520. The monu- 
ment was executed between these dates. — Arch. stor. dell' Arte, 1890, p. 335. 

PESARO. — Architect of the Prefect's Palace. — The prefect's palace, 
formerly the residence of the Lords of Pesaro, has been considered by 
modern writers to be a work of Girolamo Genga, who built it either under 
duke Franc. Maria della Rovere (1513-38) or under his son Guidobaldo II 
(1538-74). These writers — such as Ricci and Lubke — based themselves 
on a wrong interpretation of a text of Vasari's Lives which relates merely 
to a restoration which is even now evident. A document recently pub- 
lished by A. Bertolotti shows that, in May 1465, the Marquis of Mantova 
requested Alessandro Sforza, Lord of Pesaro, to send him his architect 
Luciano da Laurana, who afterwards, in 1467, entered the service of 
Count Federigo of Urbino. The palace of Pesaro has in many parts the 
architectural and decorative features of the xv century. Such is the un- 
disturbed facade on the main square. The chronicles also relate that in 
1475 the wedding of Costanzo Sforza, son of Alessandro, with Camilla of 
Aragon, was celebrated in the magnificent hall which still remains over 
the loggia. The form of the windows of Pesaro bears the greatest simi- 
larity to that of the windows in some parts of the palace of Urbino — a 
well-known work of Laurana ; and especially to be noticed is this style of 
window in which side pilasters sustain a complete trabeation (epistyle, 
frieze, and cornice), a form so frequent in Roman architecture, which was 
first revived in Renaissance architecture by Laurana. — Arch. stor. dell' Arte, 
1890, pp. 239-40. 

PONTE CAPRIASCA (Ticino). — Early Copy of Leonardo's Last Sup- 
per. — Sig. G. Frizzoni contributes to the ArcMvio stor. dell' Arte (1890, pp. 
187-91) an illustrated paper on a copy of Leonardo da Vinci's Last Sup- 
per. It is in the parish-church of Ponte Capriasca in Canton Ticino near 
Lugano. It covers the wall of the left transept, and is nearly though not 
quite of the dimensions of the original. Its style indicates the first decades 
of the xvi cent., and the painter is judged to be a well-known pupil of 
Leonardo, the Milanese Gian Pietrino, called Lomazzo, this being sug- 
gested by a painting by him that is placed opposite the Last Supper in 
the same church. This copy is remarkable for the contrast between the 
brilliancy of the flesh tints and the strong coloring of the drapery. The 
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architecture of the room varies from the original, for example in having 
only two instead of three windows at the end. It preserves the details of 
the lower part of the composition, almost entirely defaced in the original. 
Arguments are given against the attribution of the copy to Pietro Luini 
a son of Bernardino Luini. There are reasons for attributing its execu- 
tion to the year 1520. 

ROMA. — Discovery of the Basilica of S. Sylvester I. — The president 
of the Pontifical Academy of Archaeology, at a meeting of that institution, 
announced the discovery of a basilica in the church of St. Sylvester, con- 
taining the tombs of six Popes, including that of Pope Sylvester I, who 
occupied the Papacy from the year 314 to the year 326. — N. Y. Independ- 
ent, Jan. 8, 1891. [It is probable that this means the discovery, under 
the church of SS. Silvestro e Martino, of the famous basilica constructed 
by Pope Silvester I in titulo Equitii. It appears to have been the first 
basilica constructed in Rome after the peace of the church. All traces of 
it had disappeared and its site has been a matter of dispute. Its discovery 
may be one of the most important in Christian antiquities ; it is safe, how- 
ever, to await particulars. — Ed.] 

Basilica of S. Valentino. — Professor O. Marucchi reports to the Ro- 
man Society of Christian Archaeology certain epigraphic discoveries con- 
nected with the restoration of the basilica of S. Valentinus on the Via 
Flaminia, whose discovery has been on several occasions referred to in the 
Journal. The ruins have been surrounded by a wall to which the many 
inscriptions found have been attached. During the work, the following 
new fragments were discovered. Two fragments with a few letters of 
purely Damasian character, showing, for the first time, that Pope Damasus 
placed one of his poems on the tomb of Valentinus. He also ascribes to 
this basilica the important inscription preserved in the atrium of Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin, which shows that the basilica was consecrated after a 
great restoration in the year 898 under the pontificate of John IX. 
Comm. De Rossi — in speaking of the importance of these Damasian frag- 
mente as a further proof that this Pope intended to systematically deco- 
rate with inscriptions the tombs of all the most illustrious martyrs — pub- 
lishes part of a Damasian inscription found recently in the Campo Verano : 
Marmoribus vestita . . . | quae intemerata fides i . . . \ hie etiam paries iusto 
. . . [ omnia plena vides i . . . The remains of the monument here com- 
memorated were still seen in 1864 : Damasus here probably inscribed the 
names of the martyrs of the Via Tiburtina. Prof. Marucchi, in a further 
communication, spoke of the discovery of an inscription of the fourth 
century which mentions a Jew converted to Christianity, and showed, 
from several fragments, that the society of the subaediani had its necro- 
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polis at the first mile of the Via Flaminia near the basilica. — Bull. Arch, 
crist, 1890, pp. 7, 8, 15, 16. 

Lateran Basilica. — A Sculpture of Leo III. — P. Grisar calls attention 
(Bull. Arch, crist., 1890, p. 25) to a fragment of a marble arch belonging 
to a ciborium or a door, recently exhibited in the Lateran cloister, having 
been found there during the recent excavations. It contains the monogram 
of Leo followed by the sigla Scis, to be read sanctissimus, and by the verse 
qui praesul fulget (in orbe). This Leo must be, for palseographic reasons, 
Pope Leo III, who carried on important work at the Lateran basilica. 

Catacombs of Priscilla. — Comm. De Rossi reports (in the Bull. Arch, 
crist., 1890, pp. 24-5) on the excavations carried on in the cemetery of 
Priscilla during the winter of 1890. Investigations having been pursued 
in the inner galleries, inscriptions were found belonging to the most archaic 
families of this most ancient necropolis : these confirm the rules hitherto 
laid down for the chronology of Christian inscriptions, as they contain 
either the mere names composed of the gens and cognomen, or at times 
also of the praenomen, or else the mere formula of apostolic salutation and 
acclamation, pax tecum, pax tibi. Of the various symbols only the anchor 
occurs, at times cruciform, unaccompanied by the fish, which was already 
frequent in the Christian symbolism of the second half of the second cen- 
tury. Everything confirms the great antiquity of this cemetery of the 
Via Salaria, and the double epigraphic family of its primitive nucleus — 
that of the epitaphs cut in marble, and that of the inscriptions painted in 
red on the tiles. In a beautiful Greek inscription to a woman named 
Rhodine we read the extremely rare acclamation OKYPIOC META COY. 
Furthermore, the late discoveries confirm the great antiquity of the paint- 
ing representing the Virgin nursing the Child, in a cubiculum of this ceme- 
tery ; for in this very cubiculum have been found inscriptions painted in 
red or cut in marble of a very early date, among which are to be noted 
those of two Ulpii, a name very common in the time of Trajan and the 
following generation. There is every confirmation of the conjecture, that 
this painting belongs to the first half of the second century or to an even 
earlier date. 

Christian Sarcophagi. — Mgr. de Waal has recently purchased, for the 
museum of the Campo Santo Teutonico, three Christian sarcophagi. One 
represents on one side a vintage scene, on the other a harvesting scene. 
The second has the well-known scenes of the Hebrew children in the fiery 
furnace and Jonah cast into the sea. The third, also, has Jonah, and the 
group of the busts of the two parents with a child, under a veil supported 
by two genii. Comm. De Eossi described to the Society of Christian Archae- 
ology the sarcophagus of a child found outside Porta Angelica on which 
is represented the cycle of Jonah together with two shepherds. It is proba- 
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bly from the Vatican cemetery and belongs, like the others, to the iv cent. — 
Bull. Arch, crist., 1890, pp. 9, 21. 

The Bronze Statue of St. Peter. — The famous seated bronze statue 
of St. Peter which has been venerated in the Vatican basilica for so many 
centuries, and usually been considered to belong to the early Christian 
period and in particular to the time of Pope Leo in the fifth century, was 
thought by Didron to be a work of the second half of the xrn century. 
Franz WickhofF has contributed to the Zeitschrift /. bild.Kunst (i, 4, Jan., 
1890) an article in which he brings strong arguments in support of Didron's 
opinion. He shows (1) that the art is not that of a time of decadence but 
of a period of new birth, when the style is strong and full of life though 
somewhat stiff; (2) that it cannot be (as was asserted by some) a remod- 
elled statue of a Roman consul, is shown by the fact that the handles of 
the two keys and the band that united them are modelled in low relief on 
the drapery itself. 

The most interesting part of the article is that in which the author seeks 
to assign this work (one of the finest pieces of Italian mediaeval sculpture) 
to a known sculptor. He considers it, after careful comparison with the 
known works of Arnolfo del Cambio, and the analogous statue of Charles 
of Anjou in the Palazzo Senatorio, to belong to the school and manner of 
that artist. It is probable, however, that Arnolfo was not by any means 
so penetrated with classic elements as to enable him to execute such a work. 
Mr. WickhofF is doubtless unaware of the extent and importance of the 
native school of Roman sculptors during the second half of the xnr cent., 
and of the strong classic elements it contained. It is to this school and 
not to any Tuscan artist that the statue of St. Peter might be attributed, 
and the name that spontaneously occurs is that of Vassallectus, the author 
of the cloister of St. John Lateran, of the tomb of Hadrian V, and of many 
other works of the first order between about 1225 and 1275. 

The Bibbiena Frescoes by Raphael and Giulio Romano in the Vatican. 
— Access to the bathroom of Cardinal Bibbiena, on the third floor of the 
Loggie, had for many years been denied to all visitors, so that its frescoes 
were but little known from careful description. Hermann Dollmayr has 
succeeded in penetrating its precincts, and he gives a careful description 
of the frescoes, published in the Archivio stor. dell' Arte, 1890, pp. 272-80. 
Cardinal Bibbiena (as we learn from Bembo's letter of April 19, 1516) 
himself selected the subjects, which were divided into two groups: (1) the 
birth of Venus and her adventures with Adonis; (2) the adventures of 
Pan and Vulcan, to illustrate Ovid. The designs were by Raphael, the 
execution by Giulio Romano, the date 1516 ; in conception, one of the 
earliest works of Raphael from classic legends. 
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VENEZIA. — The Architect of the Sforza Palace. — Sig. Caffi has pub- 
lished a letter of the famous architect of the early Renaissance, Averulino, 
called Filarete. It was addressed by him to Francesco Sforza I, duke of 
Milan, in 1458, and shows that to this Tuscan artist was entrusted the con- 
struction of the palace which Sforza desired to build in Venice after the 
peace with Venice in 1454. It is signed Antonius architeetus. Averulino 
was then in Milan for the work on the Ospedale Maggiore. The palace 
was only commenced, and was to have been magnificent. Francesco San- 
sovino, in his Venetia nobilissima, says it was commenced eon gran princi- 
pio of columns and marbles. — Cour. de I' Art, 1890, No. 37. 

Wholesale Vandalism. — The Weiner Bauindustrizeitung says that the 
modernizing of Venice is proceeding apace. Canals are being filled in 
and streets made instead. Of late, a large number of the magnificent 
ancient palaces have been pulled down and ugly barrack-like structures 
erected in their place. If a proposal now before the city corporation be 
accepted, it is to be feared that the famous town will be entirely changed. 
This plan proposes the demolition of the old buildings en 'masse and the 
building of modern ones, as well as the filling in of canals and the mak- 
ing of streets on a large scale. — Builder, Oct. 18. 

MURANO. — Danger to the Da Mula Palace. — The firm Tommasi e 
Gelsomini is reported as treating with an antiquarian for the sale of all 
the sculptures decorating the facade and interior of the monumental Pa- 
lazzo Da Mula. This has called attention to the importance of the palace. 
It was built on the canal of Murano in the xn century, and shows remains 
of the art of more than three centuries, up to about the middle of the xv 
cent. In the court is a round arch with a marble frieze decorated with 
foliage in the style of the end of the xir cent. : to the same date belong 
the coupled colonnettes flanking it and the Italo-Byzantine double window 
under a rich arched cornice with a circular relief bearing two animals fight- 
ing, etc. The facade was much changed in the xiv and xv centuries, when 
pointed' windows were opened, trilobated or with elaborate tracery ; as well 
as some in the style of the Renaissance. There also remain, however, paterae 
of c. 1200, with palms and vines with animals fighting or birds pecking, 
carved in marble ; and, finally, dentellated incrustations, disks in red Egyp- 
tian porphyry, in the oriental taste of the Middle Ages. This palace is 
therefore one of the most noteworthy for its decoration, and perhaps the 
most picturesque in its color among all those that rise along the lagoons. 
To dismantle it would be a piece of atrocious vandalism and it should be 
prevented by government authority. — Arch. stor. delVArte, 1890, pp. 237-8. 

VICENZA. — Projected Destruction of the Angaran Palace. — It is 
reported that the municipal authorities of Vicenza have the intention of 
tearing down the Palazzo Angaran, built during the second half of the 
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xv century, a perfect and complete example of the civil architecture of 
the Renaissance in the Venetian province, where the Lombard style took 
on a specially beautiful form. — Arch. stor. dell' Arte, 1890, p. 233. 

SICILY. 

At Megara Hyblaia a fresh series of excavations will begin in a few 
days under the inspection of Dr. Orsi, who acts for the Italian Govern- 
ment.— A thenmum, Jan. 3, 1891. 

Artists' Signatures on Sicilian Greek Coins. — At a meeting (Oct. 16) 
of the Numismatic Society (London), Mr. A. J. Evans read a paper On 
some New Artists' Signatures on Sicilian Greek Coins. Upon a tetradrachm 
of Himera he had detected the signature of an earlier Kimon, in all proba- 
bility the grandfather of the well-known Syracusan engraver. This piece 
was struck e. 460 b. c, and therefore represents by far the earliest signa- 
ture hitherto discovered on a Greek coin. On a tablet held by Nike 1 on 
one of the latest tetradrachms of the same city Mr. Evans had further suc- 
ceeded in deciphering on a specimen in the Paris Cabinet the inscription 
MAI, which must also be referred to a Himersean engraver. New evi- 
dence was brought forward establishing the activity of the later Kimon at 
Messana, and attention was called to a remarkable coin by this artist on 
which the head of the nymph Pel6rias appears in the field coupled with 
her name in microscopic letters. Reference was further made to the artist 
Evarchidas, recently added to the roll of Syracusan engravers by Prof. 
Salinas, of Palermo, from a type supplied by a hoard of coins discovered 
in Western Sicily. This artist appears in association with Phrygillos, and 
Mr. Evans was now able to contribute not only some fresh specimens of 
tetradrachms in which these engravers had collaborated, but a hemidrachm 
apparently from the same hands. The tetradrachm-reverses by Evarchidas 
are of great interest from the fact that upon them Nike" holds aloft an akro- 
stolion as well as a wreath above the victorious quadriga, and this naval 
trophy has been with great probability connected by Salinas with the anni- 
hilation of the Athenian fleet in the great harbor of Syracuse in 413 b. c. 
In conclusion Mr. Evans was able to describe a new signature of Parme . . . 
at Syracuse, and a tetradrachm of Kamarina, recently procured by him in 
Sicily, presenting a new signature of the engraver Exakestidas. In this 
latter case the first letters of the name were inscribed on an open diptych 
in front of a very beautiful head of the youthful H6rakl£s. In the course 
of the paper the author brought forward a variety of evidence to show that 
the received chronology of the Sicilian coin-types of the last quarter of the 
fifth century b. c. needed considerable revision, and that the quadrigce in 
particular had reached a highly advanced and even sensational stage of 
development as early as 415 b. c. A discussion followed, in which Dr. 
H. Weber and Dr. B. V. Head took a leading part. — Athenaeum, Oct. 25. 



